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The night was dark, and the river was visible 
below them only by the light of the lamps which 
lined its banks, reflected deep into its bosom, 
and seeming a regular colonnade of brilliant 
pillars rising from the bottom of the stream. 
Cornelius was silent, for his mind was filled 
with thought, and he saw the necessity of clear 
consideration and resolute reflection. Armand 
talked fluently, and detailed to his companion 
much of his republican career; which the latter 
listened to with great interest, as a basis for the 
regulation of his own conduct in what was to 
come. 

They reached at length the Plaine de Gre- 
nelle, and traversing its dreary paths, they ar- 
rived in about an hour under the ledge of the 
wooded hills which stretch from Meudon to the 
heights of St. Cloud, from which they are sepa- 
rated by the ravine that forms the road to Ver- 
sailles. The moon rose fully, and shone upon 
the landscape, which is, in that point, of view, 
the most beautiful in the environs of Paris. The 
Chateau of Bellevue, at that time inhabited by 
the King’s aunts, but since demolished, stood 
on the top of the eminence, and a little lower 
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down were the thickly planted grounds of the 
hill called La Butte de Coaslin, which had been 
laid out at great cost by one of the mistresses 
of Louis XV, from whom the place takes its 
name. The white walls of the villa were seen 
through the spaces of the plantation, shining in 
the reflection of the moon-beams, and the little 
coltage below peeped out from the young trees 
and shrubs, in the spreading foliage of which 
it seems, at the present day, to hide from the 
summer heats and the gaze of the admiring 
traveller. The wooden bridge, then old and 
crumbling, stretched across the river, an ob-. 
ject far more picturesque than the splendid con- 
struction whose arches span it now; and above 
rose the thick wood of St. Cloud, which spreads 
far along the Seine, and down to the banks that 
bound its winding course. 

Cornelius stopped for a while in the narrow 
path, on the brow of the hill, along which his 
companion led the way; and while he contem- 
plated the calm beauty of the scene, and felt as 
if his whole thoughts could smoothly float-on 
the silver-surfaced stream, he was roused ‘by 
Armand, who stopped short, and said aloud— 
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‘« Now, citizen, we are arrived; in the name 
of liberty, advance and enter.” 

Cornelius started at the summons, but recol- 
lected instantly the purpose he had in mind, 
and, with an unhesitating step, he followed close 
upon his guide. They entered a cayily in the 
earth, almost wholly concealed by branching 
shrubs, and Armand having whispered some 
watch-word, a man, dressed in black, received 
them in silence, and motioned them to pass on. 
The passage was narrow and winding, dimly 
lighted at intervals by melancholy lamps, which 
shone on the dark walls, and showed occasion- 
ally grim ornaments of skulls and bones. They 
penetrated far into one of those excavations 
which are formed all along the face of the hill, 
and which were originally intended for wine 
vaults, and most of them used as such. In the 
depth of one of these recesses, the society of 
the Illuminati held their secret meetings. Every 
thing which could impose on the minds of the 
weak, or rouse the imagination of the enthusi- 
astic proselyte, was studied in the decorations of 
the cavern council-chamber and its approaches. 
Dim lights, black hangings, scattered instruments 
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of death, and mementoes of mortality were dis- 
played in scanty and solemn arrangement. Ar- 
mand led on, followed by Gornelius, who felt no 
sentiment but contempt for the imposing mum- 
mery; but at length, when they reached an 
opening space, which Armand announced as the 
anti-chamber of the council-room, our hero 
started with horror, and felt his blood run chill 
as he observed three or four naked corpses lying 
on the floor, in the breast of each of which a 
dagger was stuck, while from each a stream of 
blood ran trickling. 

Armand saw his emotion, and smiled. He 
felt a species of triumph in the momentary ex- 
pression of alarm which Cornelius’s face dis- 
played. But the latter construed his smile in a 
different sense. He thought he saw in it the 
rejoicing treachery of a murderous intention. 
He shrank back, and turned his head round 
with the view of flying from the place, when he 
observed two men dressed in black, with naked 
swords in their hands, who had followed silent- 
ly, and made retreat impossible. They said, 
with an encouraging expression of countenance, 
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‘* fear nothing, citizen ; this is but a preparation 
for the test of your courage and virtue.” 

‘* Do not hesitate, nor doubt me,” whispered 
Armand; “ be firm, or you are lost.” 

With these words he knocked at a door be- 
fore them; and on his replying still in whispers 
to some questions from within, it opened, and 
he and Cornelius once admitted, it closed again 
with a sudden sound, that was like the echoing 
sentence of eternal imprisonment. | 

Three men of fierce aspect sat at a table; 
their looks glanced wildly through their raven 
locks, and seemed to tell a story of ferocious 
thoughts and deeds. The chamber was like 
the approaches to it, faintly lighted and sadly 
adorned. A book lay on the table, with writing 
materials. Three or four daggers were its only 
other furniture, and their blades were steeped 
in blood. 

A few rapid questions were proposed to Ar- 
mand as to the name, age, and quality of the 
friend whom he thus introduced for admission 
to the society. These answered, and entered 
in the register, which lay on the table, Gorne- 
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lius was asked if he was ready to give his first 
proof of his patriotism, his devotion to the cause 
of freedom, and his hatred of its foes. He an- 
swered in the affirmative; and then it was de- 
manded of Armand, whether he was willing to 
set the example to his friend of the deed which 
he would be called upon to perform? Armand 
replied that he was; and, on the word, a cur- 
tain was drawn, which disclosed a cave still 
darker than the other, from the undistinguish- 
able depths of which low groans were heard to ~ 
proceed. They became gradually louder, and, 
finally, a blood-stained couch was brought for- 
ward by two men, and on which lay bound 
another writhing in apparent agony. 

*¢ Take the dagger, brother,” said the presi- 
dent in a hollow, yet fierce tone. ‘* Take the 
dagger, and strike the aristocrat to the heart.” 

Armand seized the weapon, and advanced 
towards the couch. The man who lay on it, 
and who seemed suffering under the infliction of 
torture, no sooner saw the uplifted weapon, than 
he ultered a shriek, which seemed to pierce 
Cornelius’s heart, and screamed aloud for 
mercy ! 
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‘* Nomercy for the aristocrat—no hope for the 
royalist,” cried Armand; ‘‘ blood, blood, in the 
name of our country and our revenge!” and 
with the last word he struck the dagger full 
against the suppliant’s breast. A stream of 
blood followed the weapon as he drew it back— 
a deeper groan issued from the body, and both 
executioner and victim were instantly concealed 
by the black curtain which fell between them 
and the witnesses of the deed. 

Cornelius stood shocked with astonishment 
and horror. A few minutes of dreadful silence 
passed over, when the curtain was slowly raised, 
and the mute attendants carried forth a dead 
body, the poignard fast in its bleeding bosom. 
They passed the door, and Cornelius’s heart sunk 
as he heard the dead weight of the corpse fall 
on the earthen floor. 

The couch was again brought forward, and 
on it lay another man, apparently more ex- 
hausted or more firm than the first, for he only 
heaved heavy sighs, and but half turned his palid 
face and scarce open eyes with indifference or 
insensibility on the scene. 

‘* Now, citizen, take that dagger, and rid the 
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country of one enemy more, establishing your 
right to her gratitude and our confidence. 
Take up the dagger,” cried the president. 

Cornelius in the abstraction of terror, seized 
the weapon—adyanced as it were instinctively 
towards the couch—raised his arm while his 
brain reeled—but started in instantaneous recol- 
lections of the scene before him, and of the deed 
he was about to commit. The dagger was fall- 
ing from his hand, when the prostrate man 
called to him in a smothered whisper, inaudible 
or unnoticed by the persons at the table, and the 
mute attendants, ‘‘ strike fearlessly, Gornelius— 
it is I, Armand—there is no reality in your 
blow; I wear a corselet, and your dagger’s blade 
runs up into its own hilt; strike!” 

A quick conviction flashed across Cornelius’s 
mind. He saw that all was a hideous trick to try 
the nerves of the proselytes. He struck at the 
bosom of his pretended victim. The groan 
issued, and the blood flowed—and the curtain © 
fell between him and the council-chamber. 

Armand sprang upon his feet, and was wilh 
our hero hurried by the mutes into another 
room, where brilliant lights showed a party of 
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upwards of a hundred young men, carousing, 
eating, drinking, and enjoying themselves, in 
strange contrast to the frightful ordeal through 
which the uninitiated were made to pass. This 
mockery of blood and horror was used, as Cor- 
nelius had surmised, to prove the courage and 
desperation of those who wished for admittance. 
Those who had gone through the trial acted the 
part of the sacrificed aristocrats. Dead bodies 
were procured from the hospitals and burial 
grounds, and danger to the actors avoided by 
spring-daggers, and concealed breast-plates; 
while bladders containing blood were made to 
burst by the harmless blows. 

After those initiatory horrors, which many of 
the highly-excited youths would, in that heydey 
of republican frenzy, have gloried in had they 
been real, the newly-admitted member was all 
at once introduced into the scene of festive en- 
joyment before described. Beyond that there 
was nothing terrible. An oath of patriotism and 
secrecy, a signal communicated, and a certain 
-sum deposited to aid the general fund, and all 
the ceremonies of installation were completed. 

Cornelius went through all, and retired with 
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Armand, whe excused his not having communi-__ 
- cated the unreal nature of the ceremonies to his 
companion on the plea of his oath of secrecy. 
Cornelius admitted the excuse; and before 
morning he reached Paris, bearing a certificate 
of his civism, and consequent safety, and his 
head still troubled with bewildering doubts of 
the truth of what had passed. 

From this night, in which he was nominally 
enrolled in the list of the Jacobins,; and admit- 
ted.into the fellowship of their most celebrated 
sect, our hero became, to all appearance, one of 
the most furious of that faction. Introduced by 
Armand into the clubs, and other assemblies of 
the patriots, he was considered a zealous convert 
to their cause. He joined the national guard, 
and was appointed to a command in one of the 
sections of the city. In these capacities he had 
frequent opportunities of serving the Queen, and 
the indulgence of an occasional admission to her 
presence, which he could not otherwise have 
obtained. He has often stood for hours of duty, 
firmly yet temperately protecting her in her own 
palace from the insults of his rabble associates. 
He many a time volunteered the duty of guard 
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upon her, and in his capacity of officer he has 
procured her frequent private interviews with 
the King, in the dark and secret corridor hehind 
her apartments; and more than once it fell to 
his lotto watch at the open door of her bed- room 
for a whole night, pursuant to the brutal orders 
given him, and to alleviate the indignities she 
was exposed to, by his delicate respect, and his 
ardent assurances of support and assistance. 

The dreary winter of 1791 thus passed over, 
and the hopes of the royalists sunk every day 
lower. Scenes ofthe most affecting nature con- 
linually took place between the King and Queen. 
He showed a wonderful mixture of occasional 
courage with habitual weakness, at times rising 
to a great degree of energy and spirit, and once 
sinking so low as to remain ten whole days 
without uttering a single word. The people 
hurried on the frantic course in which they 
were piloted by a few all-powerful villains, and 
the only wonder appears to be the long delays 
which retarded the consummation of their cri- 
minal career. 

The formation of the military and the civil 
household of the King accumulated the emigra-— 
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tions to such an extent, that he was almost 
wholly bereft of his friends, but few having cou- 
rage to outstay a measure which did not leave 
him a single member of the nobility in his ser- 
vice. He felt this deeply; but the Queen looked 
on her growing distresses with a complacency 
and a courage that seemed more than human. 
She still attended assiduously to the care of her 
children, and never neglected the duties of her 
religion. In one of its material offices, she was 
mainly assisted by the intervention of Cornelius, 
and the aid of his friend, our worthy priest, for 
the latter was the clergyman who, clandestinely 
introduced into the palace chapel by our hero 
on Easter morning, long before the dawn ap- 
peared, officiatedin the holy mysteries which she 
that day devoutly joined in. 

The 20th of June came on, that great forerun- 
ner of the more decisive 10th of August. On the 
_ former of these days, when the sections of Paris, 
headed by Santerre, defiled through the halls of 
the palace, and for hours held their royal prison- 
ers in a state of torturing uncertainty worse than 
actual death, our hero was among the ranks of 
the national guard; and, true to his object, the 
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service of the Queen, he stood close by her side 
in the council-chamber, beyond which she 
could not penetrate in her efforts te get near to 
the King. Her distress at being thus separated 
from him in his danger was excessive ; and, at 
the very moment when he was displaying an 
unwonted share of courage, and putting the 
soldier’s hand upon his breast to prove that it 
beat calmly, she, upon hearing that Madame 
Elizabeth had personated her when the rabble 
called for her, and was then with the King, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ My sister with him! She, then, 
serves for the rampart which my body should 
form! Let me, too, join him, and, if necessary, 
die in his defence !” 

But the rush of the crowd prevented all ap- 
proach, and she sat down beside a table, on 
which she held the Dauphin sitting before her ; 
while his sister occupied a chair close to her 
royal mother. 

Cornelius at this moment presented her with a 
tri-coloured cockade, in the double view of fur- 
thering her safety by making her bear the badge 
of patriotism, and of displaying to the fierce 
horde around him his assumed republicanism. 
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She placed the cockade upon her head ; and the 
Dauphin, like his father, in another chamber, 
wore on his the greasy bonnet rouge of a votary 
of the bloody freedom which it was meant to 
symbolize. To these compliances with the po- 
pular feeling the lives of the royal party were 
probably owing on that occasion. 

From this day hope lay dead; and the 10th 
of August came on, to make, as it were, its very 
memory extinct. It is needless to dwell on the 
heart-rending scenes of that dreadful day. All 
that can be imagined of the mental sufferings of 
her whose feelings it is my more particular 
object to depict, must fall short of their reality; 
and, as to him, the hero of my tale, enough has 
been said to let the reader judge of the terrible 
violence of his emotion, in a crisis which must 
have driven it to its greatest possible excess. 
The accustomed fatality awaited this day on 
every measure taken by the King, when opposed 
to the Queen’s courage and acute perception of 
events. Had the royal family remained in the 
palace of the Tuileries, there is but little doubt 
but it-would have resisted the attack; for many 
of the national guards and most of the sections, 
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were disposed to defend the King. Wheh the 
morning dawned, after a night of terrible pr 
ration, the King, the Queen, and Madame Eliza- 
beth went down into the court-yard, to revi 
by their presence, the drooping loyalty of 
majority of the national guards. It was the 
the heroic Marie Anioinette displayed the dari 
energy of her mind, in bravely haranguing t 
faltering troops, and urging them to their duty. 
- Cornelius was in the ranks, and he abetted her 
efforts to the last, shouling Vive le Roi et la 
Reine, until the faint echoings of the voices 
which repeated his.cry were lost in the mourn- 
ful silence preserved by the greater number of 
the troops. The preparation for the. attack 
proceeded rapidly, when the tardy deputation 
from the National Assembly, inviting the King 
to take refuge with his family in their protec- 
tion, was received by the Queen with the 
memorable expression, ‘‘ I would sooner he 
nailed to these walls!”’ But the strong repre- 
sentations of Reederer, the messenger from the 
Assembly, and the inclination of the King, pre- 
vailed over her repugnance, and she consented 
to the proposal. The royal family accordingly 
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took their way across the gardens to the Hall of 
ihe Assembly ; the palace was attacked, and 
desolation and carnage covered with their black 
and bloody wings the fall of the French 
monarchy. | 

From that period, till the judicial murder of 
the King, Cornelius lived in a state of continued 
agitation and suffering. He never saw the 
Queen, finding all his efforts vain to gain admit- 
tance to the Temple where she was confined, 
without incurring suspicion, the consequence of 
which, in those times, was almost certain death. 
He was, however, indefatigable in efforts to 
serve her cause in every possible way. He 
assumed an exaggerated air of Jacobinism in his 
deportment and opinions, by which he gained a 
considerable share of influence in his section, 
and he was thus enabled, in concert with others 
of the King’s friends, to bring about many alle- 
viations to the deplorable state of him and his 
hapless family. He entered into a strict inter- 
course and correspondence with all those likely 
to give a hope of relief, either externally or in 
France, and he thus aided, at a thousand risks, 
to foster in himself and others false hopes, which 
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added tenfold to the shock of the calamitous 
result. 

Cornelius had an additional source of anxiety 
in father O’Collogan, for he was forced to quit 
Versailles from the violence of the persecutions 
to which all the clergy were subjected, and he 
took refuge in disguise under the very roof of 
Cornelius’s lodging. Many privations on the 
part of the priest, and stratagems on his friend’s, 
were necessary to elude the vigilant eye of the 
Jacobin police; but, by a rigid attention to 
Cornelius’s suggestions, and by the good luck 
which leads some men with safety through perils 
which threaten inevitable ruin, father O’Collo- 
gan escaped unharmed through the ‘ Reign of 
Terror.” 

The King was at length removed from his 
prison to the scaffold, having displayed through 
lingering months a wonderful continuance of 
passive courage, resignation, benevolence, and 
dignified humility. His widowed Queen had 
her cup of misery full; but her brutal tyrants 
founds the means to make it overflow. Terror 
for her children’s safety was every hour on the 
stretch, racking her heart with the anguish of 
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anticipated ill; and the saint-like devotedness of 
her fellow-sufferer and more than sister, Madame 
Elizabeth, added new pangs on her account. 
Every thought was now turned on flight, and 
every energy of mind was called into action on 
the parts of those who wished to snatch the suf- 
ferers from their impending fate. Numerous 
plans were formed, but abandoned from various 
obstacles, which made them evidently impracti- 
cable. One only wore the promise of success, 
and in that one our hero was a chief actor. 
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CHAPTER XY. 


Cornetivs at length succeeded in getting 
himself appointed one of the municipal officers, 
whose duty it was to guard the royal prisoners. 
For some months after the King’s death, he 
occupied this post with great caution; and, by 
well-feigned zeal in the discharge of its duties, 
he completely avoided all suspicion of his devo- 
tion to her over whom he was expected to tyran- 
nize. He sounded deeply, but prudently, the 
hearts of his fellow-oflicers; and, after long con- 
sideration of their respective characters and con- 
duct, he found that he could safely trust two of 
them with the design he had in view. He ac- 
cordingly, by gradual degrees, prepared those 
men, Toulan and Lepitre, for the confidence he 
reposed in them; and having communicated 
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every thing to the Queen, he found it essential 
that he should yield up the chequered happiness 
of seeing her, and pouring into her grateful ear 
his vows of deep respect, and energetic loyalty. 
It was necessary for the external preparations for 
escape that he should, for some time preceding 
the attempt, abandon his right of guard; and 
he accordingly made it over to his two associates, 
‘devoting himself entirely to the hazardous du- 
ties without. The Chevalier de Jarjaye, a lieu- 
tenant-general in the King’s service, and who 
had been frequently employed by him in mis- 
sions of great delicacy and importance, was 
chosen by the Queen as the chief co-operator in 
the projected attempt. The plan was laid before 
him, approved of, and entered into with the 
promptness and activity which ensures success 
in most enterprises where fate stands neuter. 
Normandy was fixed on as the point of escape, 
from the facility afforded by its coast for em-— 
barkation for England. A ship was hired to be 
in readiness in one of its ports, and measures 
taken to secure relays of horses all! along the 
road. Considerable expenses were incurred ; but 
funds were not wanting, and our hero’s contri- 
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bution was notasmall one. The details of the 
plan were as follow:— 

The Queen and Madame Elizabeth were to 
have been dressed in men’s clothes, which were 
brought secretly into the Temple by the two 
associai: commissaries. The royal sisters were 
to have been then decorated with tri-coloured 
scarfs, and furnished with tickets such as were 
borne by the municipal officers. The young 
King and his sister were to have been disguised 
in dresses similar to those of the children of the 
man who every day assisted to clean and arrange 
the lamps, and who always left the Temple be- 
fore seven o’clockin the evening. On theeven 
ing destined for the attempt, after this man had 
retired, and the sentinels who had seen him go 
out were relieved on their posts, Cornelius was 
to have entered the tower, disguised like him, 
and furnished with a ticket for admittance, such 
as was used by all the workmen employed in 
the Temple. He was to have proceeded to the 
Queen’s apartment, his tin box on his arm, and 
to take the children from the hands of Toulan, 
who was to have scolded him severely, for not 
having come himself sooner to arrange the 
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lamps. ‘The princesses were then to accom- 
pany Toulan in quitting the tower, in their uni- 
forms, and it was trusted that they might suc- 
ceed in the hazardous attempt. 

Passports under feigned names having been 
regularly procured, through the influence of 
Cornelius, but little fear of pursuit was enter- 
tained, until they had at least the start of it by 
five or six hours. Three cabriclets were ready 
provided for the journey. The Queen, the 
young King, and the Chevalier de Jarjaye, were 
to have occupied the first; Madame, with Lepi- 
tre, the second; Madame Elizabeth and Toulan, 
the third. Cornelius, and a staunch friend of 
the chevalier’s were to have ridden as postillions 
to two of the cabriolets; and the third was to 
have been guided by father O’Collogan, under a 
sifnilar disguise, for his early pursuits in life, 
as well as his military career, had made him an 
active and expert horseman. 

Every preliminary being thus ready—the ca- 
briolets in aitendance—the different agents in 
the enterprise disguised in their various cos- 
tumes, and the resolution of all wound up to 
the highest pitch, one fatal coincidence frus- 
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trated all, before a fair trial could be given for 
the success of so well-concerted a train of pre- 
paration. Onthevery day, the night of which 
was to put all to issue, a burst of insurrectionary 
violence displayed itself among the mob, who 
rose in various quarters of the city, for the 
avowed purpose of pillaging the grocers’ shops 
of coffee and sugar, the scarcity of which com- 
_ mnodilies had raised their price beyond the 
standard of the people’s ideas of justice, or their 
own convenience, which latter, as usual, regu- 
lated their estimate of the former. Prompt 
measures were taken by the government to 
quell these riots. The barriers were all closed 
—all passports were, without exception, recall- 
ed—difficulties to the slightest movement to- 
wards escape became insurmountable, and the 
intended enterprise was consequently tii" 
abandoned. 

The hopes of Cornelius and his friends did 
not wholly sink with this failure. His sanguine 
disposilion supported him, and he would not 
consent to despair. But he was now left nearly 
alone. Terror had seized upon almost all those 
few adherents who had braved the dangers of 
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the times, and remained in Paris after the King’s 
death. The Chevalier de Jarjaye was one of 
those staunch friends whom nothing could 
daunt, and another existed in the person of the 

brave and faithful father O’Collogan. He had not, 
however, from the first, the least hope of suc- 
cess in the plans for escape. He was deter- 
mined to go through in all hazards with the 
proceedings of his friend ; but he told him, as 
he coolly drew off his jack-boots in which he 
had been accoutred for his ride in the capacity 
of postillion, ‘‘ I knew well enough, agrah, 
that sorrow’s the one of these boots would cross 
the back of a horse, in this attempt any how. 

No, no; the devil’s too busy to let any good 
come of the unfortunate Queen. He hasan ould 
spite against her, and you'll see every plan 
thwarted, depend uponit. But I'll stick close 
by you, my dear hoy, never fear, though Ould 
Nick himself was to come between us. The 
darker the storm, the boulder I’ll-frown at it; 
so go on with your plans and plots, and here’s 
that you may win.” With these words he 
quaffed off a large glass of brandy and water, 
for the night was cold, and he stiff with watch- 
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ing, and the annoyance of his tight-fitting cos- 
tume. 

Cornelius, nothing daunted, parsued with 
fresh vigour anew plan for the Queen’s escape, 
in which he embarked almost every shilling of 
his remaining funds. In this effort he was as - 
sisted by several of his former associates in the 
Garde-du-Corps; aregular chain of communica- 
tion was carried on by their means with the 
coast; and the gallant de Jarjaye was the coun- 
sel and support of the whole. For the success 
of this effort, it was necessary that the Queen 
should escape alone, for it was found impossi- 
ble, in the increasing rigour of the prison regu- 
lations, to carry off at the same time Madame 
Elizabeth and the children. De Jarjaye and 
our hero wroteinterms of the most impassion- 
ed supplication to the Queen, entreating her to 
adopt this plan, es her lif? was every day 
menaced, and no fear was to be apprehended, 
as they thought, for her unoffending sister or 
the innocent children. Marie Antoinette suffer- 
eda long struggle between her conflicting feei- 
ings on this arduous and trying question. The 
preparations for escape were carried on by her 
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indefatigable adherents; but the night on which 
the attempt was to have been made, when the 
anxious Cornelius watched outside the Temple 
gardens for the signal of her readiness, a light 
in her window, no lamp appeared: as the mo- 
ment of separation from her children drew near 
she could not consent; and all the daring of 
the heroine sunk before the tenderness of the 
mother. 

The following letter to de Jarjaye was received 
by the faithful Toulan, from the hand which he 
had been prepared to lead through the danger- 
ous track of the prison bounds: 

‘«* We have indulged in a bright dream—that 
is all! but I have been deeply gratified in find- 
ing on this occasion a new proof of the devotion 
of yourself and your friends. You have my un- 
bounded confidence. You must not suppose 
that my courage has failed; my feelings for my 
children have alone made me waver. Happy as 
I should be in freedom from this horrid place, 
I cannot separate myself from them: away from 
them I could have no enjoyment, even in liberty ; 
and this conviction leaves me Without a single 
regret.” 
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On the night of the 3d July, 1793, her son 
was forced from her arms, to commence his 
lingering death of sufferings and persecutions, 
from which the memory recoils. In a month 
more, the desolate mother was taken from her 
daughter and sister, and plunged forlorn and 
unsolaced into the narrow dungeon of the Con- 
ciergerie. There she lay for ten weeks, amidst 
all the dreary privations heaped on the most 
odious criminals; the stone floor and the bare 
walls of her narrow cell receiving her bitter 
tears, and echoing the sighs of her brave but 
breaking heart. Bowed down by indignities 

that had no name till she endured them; bereft 
of the meanest consolations; torn with anxiety 
for the uncertain fate of her children, hopeless, 
agonized—did her thoughts ever fly back to her 
days of splendid greatness, to the magnificence 
of Versailles, or the more voluptuous elegance 
of the Trianon? or were the weary hours of this 
lone dungeon brightened by visions of immor- 
tality, and cheered by the whispered melodies 
of hope? 

But those who would follow up the picture, 
who would indulge in the full flow of deep-felt 
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thoughts, who would learn to scorn the little 
miseries of life, and who, having understood the 
character of Marie Antoinette, would quench 
the glow of their admiration in tears of bitter 
sympathy with her sufferings; those must do as 
I have done, and linger long in the dungeon 
where she laid her hapless head. 

~ On the 12th October, she underwent a mid- 
night examination in her cell, by the public ac- 
cuser, and other officers of justice. The 44th 
was fixed for her trial by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal; and on the preceding day, this daughter, 
wife, and mother of Kings, procured from the 
kind-hearted wife of the jailer, a needle and 
thread wherewith to mend her shoes ! 

She appeared before the court of blood, and 
heard the depositions of forty witnesses against 
her, and answered the deep and odious calum- 
nies of her accusers in words of dignity and 
feeling, which made the guilty shrink, and sent 
a thrill of wondering pity through every heart 
not wholly petrified. She heard her sentence of 
death pronounced, by the gloomy president, 
without the least emotion; and then received from 
the hands of a trembling gendarme a glass of 
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water, her only sustenance for six-and-thirty 
hours. At half-past four o’clock on the morning 
of the 15th, she was re-conducted to her cell, 
where she flung herself upon her bed, and slept 
soundly until six, when she was roused by the 
entrance of the constitutional priest who was 
ordered to attend her. - 

She at first refused his proffered spiritual aid ; 
and complaining of the violent cold in her feet, 
to which the stagnant blood refused to circulate, 
he placed a pillow on them; and then, commen- 
cing his official harangue, exclaimed— 

«¢ Your death is about to expiate”—. 

‘«¢ Faults, but not crimes !” interrupted she. 

On the next morning all being ready for her 
drear farewell of the world, where she had so 
much enjoyed, and so much suffered, she left 
her dungeon, and mounted with the priest the 
common cart used for the conveyance of the 
basest criminals. Every grand and lofty feeling 
of her whole life seemed to have rushed back in 
supernatural tide, to elevate and ennoble her 
appearance in that dreadful hour. As the cart 
was slowly dragged along through the crowded 
streets, from the thronged infamy of which re-_ 
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vellings, hootings, and.curses thickened the air, 
the lovely though decayed, the majestic though 
degraded martyr, held her high look of blended 
innocence and pride. They reached the scaf- 
fold, erected in the Place de Louis XV, then 
called the Place de la Revolution, on the spot 
where her husband had been sacrificed, and in 
full view of all that is magnificent and beautiful 
in Paris. It was a fitting death-spot for the glo- 
rious woman immolated there that day. 

At the moment of mounting from the cart 
upon the scaffold, the officiating and officious 
priest said to her, ‘* now is the moment to show 
your courage.” 

«* Courage !” replied she: ‘< I have served a 
long apprenticeship to it; be convinced it will 
not failme now.” 

She mounted the platform firmly, threw one 
_ glance towards the gardens of the Tuileries, an- 
other on the crowd before her, then raising her 
eyes to heaven, she exclaimed, 

*¢ God! enlighten and soften the hearts of 
my murderers! adieu, my children; I go to join 
your father !” 
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The axe came down, and its echo sounded 
solemnly through the hushed multitude. 

On one ofthe throng it fell like the dead hand 
of despair. Let not my readers start back, when 
they hear that Cornelius was there. It is true 
he was, but not as I have sketched him in the 
pages which have faintly traced his brief and 
unfortunate career. It was no longer the bold, 
ardent enthusiast, with mind and heart both 
ready to rush into the open jaws of fate; but a 
worn down man, fallen ere he reached his prime, 
under the weight of passions and feelings so 
strong as prematurely to destroy both the mind 
and body. | 

From the hour in which his last effort for the 
Queen’s rescue failed, the flame of hope which 
had lighted him on seemed suddenly extinct. 
His funds all gone—his friends dispersed—with 
his sole arm to aid his wishes or execute his 
plans, no more was to be done. He yielded to” 
the paralyzing stroke of destiny, and drooped 
from that hour, like a young tree scathed by the 
lightning’s breath of flame; and the only capa- 
city of his mind seemed to be for suffering and 
decay. 
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It was now the turn of the kind-hearted priest 
to support the expiring animation of his friend. 
He watched on him, and kept a guard upon 
actions, of which Cornelius was now unheedful ; 
and he succeeded in concealing from all obser- 
vers the malady which preyed on the ruined 
youth. All the functions of Cornelius’s mind 
were perfect, though its energy was lost for 
ever; and he sometimes even felt that heavy 
sense of ill, and would have given worlds to 
shake it off, with the acuteness with which we 
feel and the hopelesness with which we strive 
to burst from the terrors of a dream. He 
could still endure, and had a passive knowledge 
of all he suffered ; and there was a bitter agony 
in his state of mind which led him to brave the 
horrors he contemplated. The one strong im- 
pulse of his heart was still alive, and he knew 
and followed with his mind’s dying glance every 
- movement that was linked to the fate of his 
idol. He knew of her removal to the dungeon 
of the Conciergerie. He has often for the live- 
long night lingered listlessly outside its gloomy 
walls, or paced the river’s bank, looking at the 
reflection of its dark towers within the stream; 
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and he has for days entire poured out in the 
solitude of his chamber reiterated sighs for her 
sufferings, which might have been thought to 
weigh down the oppressed air. 

The day of her trial came on; he attended it 
throughout; and he listened to her sentence of 
death, feeling every tone in the recesses of his 
heart, but unable to raise his voice or lift his 
arm to execrate the crime or strike down the 
criminal. 

It was this desperate state of sensation which 
irresistibly prompted him to witness her execu- 
tion. He had resolution enough left to bear 
him up through the harrowing scene; but he 
had lost the whole force of character which 
would before have driven him mad at the very 
surmise of the terrible event; and when his 
inseparable attendant, the good priest, watched 
him and held him closely, as the axe severed 
her beauteous head from her emaciated body, 
he marked the shudder which crept through 
Cornelius’s frame, but saw no expression in his 
looks to tell that the chill of agony, nearly as. 
cold as that of death, had frozen every fibre. 

‘« Jt is all over,” murmured Cornelius in a 
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sepulchral tone, which spoke like the echo of 
the grave; “* now is my hour of preparation 
come |” 

Seizing the arm of the priest with a grasp of 
nervous agitation, he hurried on to their com- 
mon lodging, and he then in abrupt and broken 
sentences announced his inflexible resolution to 
go immediately to Ireland ; to visit the home 
of his ancestors; to bend over his father’s 
grave; and then : but the expression of his 
final purpose did not pass his pale and trem- 
bling lips. He pressed his companion to accom- 
pany him, to fly for ever from the hateful land 
which virtue and hope seemed to have aban- 
doned, and to take up his quiet abode in the 
country of his birth, where the vices which pre- 
vail are those of men, not fiends; and in which 
all the counterbalancing charities of life abound 
in a profusion that scarcely elsewhere exists. 
But father O’Coflogan firmly declined his en- 
treaties. He agreed to accompany him to the 
sea coast, and to put him on board the vessel 
which was to carry him away from the field of 
his lost fortune and his ruined happiness. But 
dearly as he loved Ireland, and much as he 
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longed to be there again, he would not consent 
to abandon France. His duty kept him there, he 
said, and he felt his assertion to be true; and he 
solemnly vowed to devote himself to the task of 
reclaiming the guilty through all dangers, and 
solacing the innocent in all sufferings. 

I must not clog the fainting interest of my 
story with details of the methods used by the 
friends to effect their several purposes. ‘They 
succeeded in them, however; and father O’ Col- 
logan followed with his streaming eyes the little 
vessel which bore Cornelius to his native land 
once more, in spile of all the difficulties op- 
posed to national intercourse and individual 
escape. 

Father O’Collogan returned to Paris, and 
there with unflinching courage maintained his 
sublime devotion to his sense of right, and had 
his reward for innumerable dangers and anxie- 
ties, in the secret prayers of the just whom he 
solaced in hours of sorrow, and in the gratitude 
of the sinners to whom he ministered comfort 
in the moments of death-bed repentance. He 
finally, at the restoration of order, took his 
course to Flanders to the town where I met 
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him; and there, in the humble exercise of his 
duty, he was fixed, and still remains, I believe, 
having safely passed the scorching ordeal of the 
revolution, unharmed by its perils and untaint- 
ed by itscrimes. He there learned the fate of 
the lost Armand, who fled from Paris after one 
ofits bloody days in a paroxysm of remorse, join- 
ed the army of Dumouriez, and found on the 
field of Gemappe a grave too glorious for his 
renegade fears and imbecile kindliness of heart. 

Cornelius—and here let my pen run quickly, 
that a hurried paragraph may record his fate, 
while a deep sigh stifles the anticipated re- 
proaches of those who can stop to censure him. 
He reached his ancient home, where his faith- 
ful Bryan waited anxiously the return he had 
announced. He was barely recognized, no 
more, by this shocked and terrified friend; he 
was so wan, so silent, and so weak. He paid a 
short visit, immediately on his arrival, to the 
burial-ground; and he returned to the lone 
house in a state of great exhaustion. It was 
evening, and he ordered Bryan to leave him; 
and he strictly forbade every boisterous expres- 
sion of welcome, which the delighted peasantry 
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were preparing, to hail the return of him who 
was no more their chief. His devoted follower 
obeyed his orders, and countermanded all the 
preparations for bonfires and other marks of 
greeting, which he himself had undertaken, 
For hours a dim light flickered in the cham- 
ber where Cornelius sat, and a desolate silence 
reigned throughout. About midnight, Bryan 
was walking in lonely wonderment and grief 
outside the house, and gazing up at intervals 
at the faintly-lighted casement of his master’s 
room, when he heard the report of a_ pistol 
coming from that direction. He was rivetted 
to the spot with dread; but a wide-bursting 
flame, which seemed to fill the room, made 
him spring from his attitude of terror, and he 
rushed into the house and up the stairs. The 
flames were rushing out under the door of Cor- 
nelius’s room, which Bryan vainly endeavoured 
in his terror to force open. The neighbouring 
peasants, alarmed by the spreading fire, came 
at length to his aid; and when they succeeded 
in breaking in the pannels, and entered the 
room, such had been the ravages of the fierce 
element, that the body of the hapless suicide: 
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was more than half-consumed in the heap of 

combustible matter which he had drawn around 

him and set fire to. A pistol was held firm in’ 
one deep-scorched hand, and a half-burnt por- 

trait lay clasped in the other on his breast. 

A considerate jury found a verdict of insa- 
nity; and his bones were laid in honourable 
sepulture with those of his ancient race. 

Bryan Mulcahie, if the priest was right, lived 
sadly and lonely in the blackened and crumbling 
walls of the old mansion at the time I learned 
this story; and he was sure for life of that re-. 
fuge, for his attached master secured it to him 
by will, and added a scanty but still sufficient 
provision formed of all the little residue of his 
fortune. | 


END OF THE GARDE-DU-CORPS. 
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VOUEE AU BLANC. 


White she is as lily of June, 

And heauteous as the silver moon 

When from the skies the clouds are driven, 
And she is left alone in Heaven. 


He kiss’d the consecrated maid. 
W oRDsWORTE. 
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VOUEE AU BLANC. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘« You are always so desponding, Jules!” 

‘¢ No, indeed, my dear Marguerite ; it is you 
who are too sanguine.” 

*¢ Too sanguine ! well, I do not and cannot 
bring myself to give up all hope.” : 

‘¢ [know you can’t, my dear; and if it com- 
forts you, hope on, in God’s name.” 

‘¢ Why now, wasn’t there Madame St. Paul 
after fifleen years, and four other instances, 
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after eight, ten, and a dozen; to say nothing of 
Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV, after 
twenty-three years?” 

‘¢ How old was Madame St. Paul, my dear 
Marguerite »” 

‘* How old ?” 

‘<Well, how young? if you like the word 
better.” 

‘¢ Why, she acknowledged to thirty-five ; but 
J am sure she was full forty, aye, and past it.” 

‘* And what’s the date of your christening 
certificate, Marguerite p”? 

‘¢ That’s the way you invariably taunt me, 
Jules; but I don’t care if J had been christened 
half a century back.” 

«« It was not much less my dear.” 

‘« Even so, St. Ursula is good, and can work 
a miracle when she pleases; but indeed, Jules, 
your unfortunate incredulity mars the effect of 
all my prayers, and the saint’s interference.” 

A shake of the head, with a deep sigh, were 
the only answers; and here ended the conver- 
sation for awhile. The speakers were Mr. Su- 
berville, a wealthy manufacturer of Normandy, 
and his wife. The tenour of their short dis- 
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course may possibly have led my readers into 
the nature of its subject, and of their respective 
characters. But a word or two on the latter 
point is perhaps necessary for a full understand- 
ing of the first. Mr. Suberville was a man of 
exceedingly mild manners and amiable disposi- 
tion, whose most striking faculty was a certain 
tact at seeing things with great clearness and 
precision. He had a particular keenness of eye, 
intellectual as well as physical, and there was a 
strict analogy between his mental and bodily 
pursuits. He was a great sportsman and a sure 
shot ; but he was rarely known to pull his trigger 
at a bird that was out of range. In the same 
way he was indefatigable in his commercial 
pursuits; but he scarcely ever undertook a 
hazardous speculation. His game-bag and his 
money-bag were therefore always respectably 
filled. At the long run he was sure to realize 
more than many of his neighbours, who might 
surpass him perhaps for one successful day, or 
in one particular venture, by dashing at areey 
thing, and risking to miss all. 13m 

His wife was of avery different temperament.’ 
Her hopes were in many instances excessive, 
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and she clung to them with unflinching perti- 
nacity. She seldom had a clear view of any sub- 
ject, but she pursued through thick and thin 
whatever phantom might, for the time being, 
flit before her brain. She had one strong pas- 
sion in common with her husband; that was a 
longing desire for children —or at least for a 
child. She was quite certain, on her marriage, 
that she should be the mother of a numerous 
offspring; and she had scarcely foresworn her 
celibacy, when she began to occupy herself in 
preparation for a family-increase; and she only 
gazed on her bridal robes to project their va- 
rious transformations into baby-linen and child’s 
dresses. 

Mr. Suberville thought that all this was ra- 
ther premature; but having no sort of super- 
stition in his character, he did not actually 
augur jll from these somewhat ominous antici- 
pations : and his tenderness increased tenfold, 
He felt and revelled in all that delightful won- 
derment which men of fiye-and-tweniy expe- 
rience on the first hopes that they are about to 
be invested with the most respectable of all 
titles; and these hopes were all strongly en- 
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couraged. by the opinion of his old friend and 
former school-fellow, Doctor Glautte, the village 
practitioner; and not being more profoundly 
versed than new-married men generally are in 
such secrets, he took for eranted all that his 
lady and her physician asserted. 

But his natural acuteness of perception soon 
began to take the alarm—he could not help 
hinting to his wife the doubts that used to cross 
him in spite of himself; and he went on, day 
after day, and month after month, increasingly 
incredulous, till, at the expiration of a year, his 
discomfited helpmate was forced to acknowledge 
her mistake, and to give vent to her disappoint- 
ment in fears. Mr. Suberville thought that was 
a bad way of remedying the evil; but at the end 
of five years of married disappointment, the un- 
lucky husband, then thirty years of age, sat 
down in the sad but philosophic conviction, 
that he was not destined to be the founder of a 
new race. 

Not so his better half; she lingered on for 
many a long day in all the wretched excitation 
of hope deferred. Having exhausted the aids of 
medical advice, she took to a species of assist- 
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ance less in fashion at that epoch. She had, 
when.a child, in accordance with Roman Ca- 
tholic custom, made voluntary choice of Saint 
Ursula for her patron and example through life ; 
and, in pious hope of her holy assistance, she 
went on secretly praying, and loudly declaring 
her certainty of success. This alliance with re- 
ligion continued uninterrupted for fifteen years 
after the period of her husband’s abandonment 
of hope, until the day of the conversation before 
recorded ; and Madame Suberville, having then 
arrived at the twentieth anniversary of her mar- 
riage, was as firmly as ever persuaded of the 
great chance of St. Ursula’s interference in her 
behalf, to which she thought little bar existed 
but in the obstinate scepticism of her husband. 

The evening on which this story opens was 
one in the latter part of 1798; and Mr. and 
Madame Suberville were at that time taking 
their wonted after-dinner walk in the valley 
in which his manufactory and his dwelling- 
house stood. They seldom wandered beyond 
the precincts of their own property, and it was 
little wonderful that that should content them, 
for in the whole province there was not a spot 
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more beautiful and sequestered. It was situated 
a few miles from Rouen, far down on the left 
hand of the road leading to Dieppe. In my ir- 
regular and perhaps somewhat romantic style of 
noting down out-of-the-way places, [have called 
the spot in my journal ‘* La Vallée des trois Vil- 
lages,” Tho Vale of the three Villages. It was 
thus the peasants designated it when it first 
spread out before me, as [ stood on the wooded 
hill rising high above it to the westward, and 
gazed on its combinations of greatloveliness, I 
was afterwards informed of its more correct ap- 
pellation, but I quite forget it at this moment— 
and as I have said on a former occasion, I do 
not pretend to much accuracy of geographical 
detail. 

The period of my first acquaintance with this 
valley was nearly twenty years after that of Mr. 
and Madame Suberville’s before-mentioned walk; 
but I have good reason to believe that not one 
of its features was in the least changed during 
that long interval. Its three neat villages, or 

rather hamlets, retained nearly the same pro- 

portions. Its half dozen large cotton manufac- 

tories, from careful repairs of accidents, and oft 
p 2 
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renewed coats of white-wash, showed not one 
symptom of decay. As many houses, occupied 
by the proprietors, built of brick, and regularly 
reddened at stated epochs, looked (like painted 
ladies when past their meridian) but little the 
- worse for the wear and tear of time. . The full- 
crown trees defied the advance ofa quarter ofa 
century. The blades of grass sprang up in the 
iwentieth generation, as green as their predeces- 
sors, and so unaltered as to read a lesson on the 
mutability of mankind. The pieces of cotton 
cloth spread out on the lawns might be sup- 
posed to have lain bleaching there unchanged 
for the whole period in question; and the sweet 
stream glided along, as gaily and brightly as 
was natural to its perpetual and ever-springing 
youth. The same air of bustling population 
and comfortable cleanliness was, no doubt, ob- 
servable in the place since the earliest establish- 
ment ofthe manufactories, and was unquestion- 
ably very delightful to those who think these 
advantages cheaply purchased by the loss of 
rustic simplicity. For my own part, the only 
drawback on my enjoyment of the scene, was 
the observation of those traits of manufacturing 
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improvements, which are so much at variance 
with my notions of rural beauty. I can admire 
such a prospect to a limited extent; but the 
very fact of my admiration having bounds 
proves to me that there is something too much 
or too little in the scene; and I prefer the wildest 
mountain view, with its scattered huts and 
homely rough-handed inhabitants, to the most 
trim enclosure, the neatest cottages, and fairest 
skins round Glasgow or Manchester. 

From the summit of the hill which overhung 
the valley, an extensive view opened far about 
it and beyond it. Rouen was closely percepti- 
ble on the right, in allits feudal mixture of filth 
and picturesqueness ; its houses crowded toge- 
ther in streets that almost forbade the sun-beams 
to pass freely through them; and its church 
spires rising beautifully up from masses of build- 
ing at once grotesque andgraceful. The broad 
Seine rolled by, washing in its course islands 
of verdure and banks of rich variety, while the — 
view was bounded by hills of respectable eleya- 
tion, and covered with wood; at the foot of which 
the labouring river worked its way towards the 
ocean, and seemed coiling itself like some huge 
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serpent round all the visible earth. When I first 
saw it from this position, an autumnal sun was 
sinking upon its dusky bosom, for its bright- 
ness had been dimmed by the accession of 
smaller streams, which had joined its course, 
and disturbed its muddy channel. Had IJ stood 
on the same spot twenty years before, I have 
no doubt the landscape would have looked just 
the same; except that it would have been 
adorned by the figures of Mr. and Madame Su- 
berville, with something more of activity and 
less of caducity about them than in my time 
certainly.— We will just then step back those 
identical twenty years, and resume the thread 
of my narration and their discourse. 

Mr. Suberville often sauntered silently on for 
a quarter of an hour or more; Madame very 
rarely indeed. On the present occasion, that 
period had barely elapsed from the nod and the 
sigh which my readers may remember to have 
checked the dialogue, when she put her right 
hand upon his right arm that was supporting 
her left as they walked : «¢ What are you think- 
ing of so profoundly, my dear?” asked she. 
<< Of the old subject, my love.” 
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«* What, of adopting one of those noisy, ugly, 
brats of nephews of yours ?” . 

““Why, yes. You know, Marguerite, I never 
proposed it to you, till many a year after I had 
utterly despaired of your having children.” 
~ ** Well then, my dear, I'll consent to it when 
T utterly despair.” Mr. Suberville shrugged up 
his shoulders ; and I may take advantage of the 
short pause which ensued, to mention a little 
point of his family history. His only brother, 
who was two years his junior, was the captain 
of amerchant-vessel, trading to America and the 

West Indies; and had, after an early life of 
great adventure, settled in Rouen, his native 
town. He there married a person of inferior 
situation, of extremely vulgar manners, and no 
beauty ; being caught as sailors sometimes are, 
by the first fair words employed to entrap him. 
The captain’s spouse had children just as fast as 
it was possible tohave them, and once gave birth 
to twins. Each new confinement (and the last 
mentioned in a double degree) added to the dis- 
like, and, I fear, envy of our Madame Suberville, 
who could see nothing, in either boys or girls, 
but the ill-favoured visage of their mother, and 
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the boisterous manners of their sire. Mr. Su- 
berville the elder could not close his accurate 
eye upon the peculiarities that were so visible to 
his wife through the medium of her prejudices. 
But he thought that the mist she saw through 
enlarged the objects it enveloped, and he was 
therefore disposed to believe both her objections 
and his own exaggerated; and he repeatedly 
declared that he would prefer adopting one of 
his brother’s children to that of any other 
man. 

This argument was gone over for the thou- 
sandth time after the pause which allowed me to 
make the foregoing communication tothe reader. 
Madame Suberville had taken up the subject, 
and had enforced in her best manner all her old 
objections, when being more than ordinarily 
heated by the effects of her own eloquence, she 
finished her tirade with the following words: 
‘¢ Weill, Jules, it does not signify talking ;—I 
would rather consent to adopta peasant’s child, 
out of that hut, than one of your hateful rela- 
tives !”” 

«* Marguerite!” said Mr. Suberville, half se- 
riously, half jokingly, his eyes fixed steadily on 
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her, “ pxenily believe Saint Ursula has worked 
the miracle.” 

‘«« How? Where ? What do youmean, Jules ?” 
asked she, quite ina flutter. <« Do you see any 
change ?” 

No, no, my dear, don’t be afraid; I helt t 
exactly mean what you mean ;—but merely that 
this is the first time you ever let slip since our 
marriage, of your possible consent to my adopt- 
ing any child.” 

‘¢ And is that all, Mr. Suberville; is it thus 
you trifle with a woman in my—in my possible 
situation ?”’ 

‘¢ Tam sure I did notmean any thing unkind, 
dear Marguerite, for I have not been better, 
nay nor so well, pleased with you for full fifteen’ 
years. Take my arm, my dear, and walk on.” 
Madame Suberville took the proffered arm 
rather sulkily, and her husband stepped on at 
a brisk pace, and proposed, as the evening was 
so fine, that they should prolong their walk 
through the wood towards the summit of the 
hill. Satisfaction at his evident pleasure: pre- 
vailed over the lurking remains of her ill- 
humour, and she consented. 
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They had turned into one of the narrow lanes 
' which led up from the rivulet, and were ap- 
proaching a cottage that was only betrayed in 
its seclusion by the smoke curling through the 
trees, when the prattle of a group of children 
made them suddenly look towards an opening in, 
the hedge beside them. Madame Suberville, 
who was next to it, had no sooner turned her 
head than she stopped suddenly short, and cried 
out, ‘‘ Heavens, what a cherub!” Her hus- 
band at the same moment exclaimed, ‘‘ Good 
God, how beautiful!” and the worthy couple 
stood fixed for a few minutes, gazing on the ob- 
ject of their admiration, without uttering 
another word. : 

I need scarcely say, that itwas a child which 
so surprised them ; and it is evident that from 
their having singled out one of the group, the 
others must have presented a contrast to its ap- 
pearance. The fact was, that Madame Suber- 
ville’s ‘* cherub,” was a little girl of about two 
years old, of uncommon beauty, fair skin, 
golden hair, blue eyes, and bright complexion ; 
and was also distinguished from the others by 
the singular difference of her dress. These last, 
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a boy and two girls, were all clad in the coarse 
blueish-grey fustain, and wore the wooden 
shoes common to the children of peasants ; but 
the youngest was dressed in white from head to 
foot; which, soiled as it was, gave a consider- 
able brilliancy to her complexion, and an air of 
superiority altogether to her person. The ma- 
terials of her little frock were still only the 
coarsest kind of cotton; hershoes were of white 
cloth, and the whole so disfigured with the clay 
and mud in which the party had been rolling 
about, that it required the more dusky appear- 
ance of the others to give to this little white 
thing any particular look of cleanliness. Ma- 
dame Suberville’s whole attention was fixed on 
the beautiful face of the child, and her hus- 
band’s glance had discovered in a moment that 
it was an infant which, in pursuance of a religi- _ 
ous custom, had been voude au blanc—dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. 

While they stood pondering in this way, the 
children stopped their play, and the mother of 
the family presented herself at the door. She 
was evidently from Brittany, by the proofs of 
violet-coloured sleeves to a white-bodied gown, 
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a long flapped cap, a black apron, and red stock- 
ings. ‘There was an air of benevolence, too, in 
her countenance, which, though it may find 
occasional counterparts in Normandy, is not ex- 
actly the general expression of physiognomy in 
that litigious province. 

After some general remarks from Madame 
Suberville as to the beauty of her children, but 
particularly ofthe youngest, Mr. Suberville drew 
from her the information that she had been only. 
a week in her present habitation, she and her 
husband having been forced from Brittany by 
the ill-will of her neighbours, in consequence 
of their having formerly shown a disposilion of 
partial sympathy with the ruined fortunes of La 
Vendée royalists. 

To the question of why the little one had been 
consecrated to the Virgin, she detailed some facts 
that may have an air at once romantic and com- 
mon-place; but which were very true, and 
had nothing whatever wonderful about them in 
France at the epoch in question. Little Leonie 
was not, then, the child of this honest peasant 
woman, but of amother who, during the de- 
struction of the royalist armies, had sought the 
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shelter of Madame Bignon’s cottage. This un- 
fortunate mother was wholly unknown, but cer- 
tainly a person of respectable rank and refined 
education, as was evident, according to Madame 
_Bignon’s account, from numerous circumstan- 
ces. Long suffering, fatigue, and mental agita- 
tion, brought her to the grave in a few days after 
giving birth to her child, in the miserable se- 
crecy, and more miserable attendance of the 
peasant’s cottage; but with almost her last breath 
she made two requests of the kind-hearted 
woman who sheltered her. The first was, that 
she would register the child as her own; for Ma- 
dame Bignon was on the point of being confined, 
the reason of this unhappy woman having chosen 
her refuge in preference to any other offered by 
the humane inhabitants of the district. The 
second was, that the child should be devoted to 
the Virgin for the space of fifteen years. The 
worthy woman promised to fulfil both these re- 
quests ; and the poor mother expired, with grate- 
ful acknowledgments on her dying lips, that 
she had found a protectress for her infant, and 
that she was quitting the world with the secret 
undiscovered of her real name and connexion. 
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And here, lest my readers should prepare theni- 
selves for some trick or mystery, I warn them 
that I have never, to the day on which I write, 
been able to obtain the solution of that secret; 
nor is there now the remotest chance of its ever 
coming to light. The infant was registered as 
her own by Madame Bignon, together with one 
of which she was delivered, a few days following 
the stranger’s death; and she continued till her 
encountering Mr. Suberville, to keep up Leo- 
nie’s white costume, which, even during the 
temporary suspension of religious rites, she con. 
irived to do without having excited any very par- 
ticular observation. 

Mr. Subervilleremarked with great delight, not 
only the unusual kindness of his wife’s manner, 
but the smiling docility with which the child 
received her attentions. He did not, however, 
give utterance to his pleasure, determined to 
let things take their own course. Madame put 
many questions to the woman as to the child’s 
age and disposition. The poor woman wept 
while she alluded to the loss of her real mother ; 
and both Madame Suberville and her husband 
felt their eyes full, as Leonie burst from the arms 
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ofthe former, ran across the room, and held up 
her innocent looking face to kiss off the tears of 
hermamma. She pronounced this soft and en- 
dearing name half-a-dozen times; and, as the 
woman’s countenance brightened up while re- 
turning her embrace, she nestled her head upon 
the bosom to which she was clasped, in a mix- 
ture of infantine pleasure and bashfulness, at 
the emotion and observation she had called 
forth. 

‘¢Oh Jules, Jules!” exclaimed Madame Su- 
berville, wiping her eyes, and in a voice quite 
unlike her common tone, ‘‘ [fwe had such a child 
as that!” ‘ 

** Or that!” said her husband. 

The little girl at this moment recovering from 
her fit of bashfulness, turned round her glowing 
and smiling face full upon them; when Madame 
Suberville started suddenly up, crying ‘‘come 
along, come along, Jules; I cannot venture to 
stay here another moment.” 

For a month after this first visit a continual 
intercourse was kept up with the cotlage, and 
a sort of dumb-show, pantomimic flirtation be- 
tween the wishes and hopes of Madame Suber- 
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ville on the one hand, and the anxiety and pru- 
dence of her husband on the other. She felt 
as if her sentiments on the subject of children 
had undergone a total change, for she had 
nothing in the present instance of that asperity 
which seemed usually mixed with her: natural 
fondness, on observing the mutual happiness 
between parents and their infants. A notion of 
a supernatural influence continually crossed her 
mind, and she began to think that there was a 
tone peculiarly prophetic in her husband’s ex- 
clamation, that ‘‘ Saint Ursula had worked the 
miracle.” Her mind was quite filled with the 
image of little Leonie, and she was never satis- 
fied when she was not before her eyes. She 
strove to keep off from even herself the acknow- 
ledgment that she wished to adopt the child, 
and she combatted the notion for some time by 
arguments of the possibility of her still becom- 
ing amother. This fancy had received, however, 
a mortal blow from her new-born attachment. 
It lingered in her brain, it is true, but was be- 
coming day by day more faint; and the only 
thing which could have saved it from extinc- 
tion, would have been something like opposition 
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from her husband—but this she ran no chance 
of meeting. 

He wisely resolved to let the whole affair flow 
on as if he acquiesced. in rather than suggested 
it; andhe made a secret vow that, let the actual 
fact of the adoption be delayed as it might, the 
proposal for it should come from madame her- | 
self. 

Manifold were the consequent scenes of in- 
flexible steadiness on his part, opposed to a 
thousand efforts on that of his wife, to elicit 
from him the first expression of the desire that 
seemed as it were settled on the tip-of her 
tongue, and every instant forcing against her 
lips for utterance. She made innumerable at- 
tempts to lead him into this snare, not only by 
regular train-laying, round-about plans of con- 
versation, but by abrupt and startling flights 
from other subjects, calculated to throw him off 
his guard—but all in yain. Matters went on 
in this way for three or four weeks, until at 
length Madame Suberville found she had no 
chance of carrying her point; and convinced 
that she could not obtain the merit of a feigned 
consent to the wish of her lord and master, she 

D * 
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came to the resolution of proposing the object, 
as if in opposition to her own inclinations, and 
merely out of a magnanimous desire to please 
him. Mr. Suberville knew all that was work- 
ing in her mind, and she could not avoid de- 
iecting his forced reserve; but they still went 
on in the resolute performance of their parts, 
irue to that ridiculous but general habit of 
husbands and wives, to keep up an appearance 
of chealing each other, though reciprocally 
conscious that the attempted delusion is seen 
through. 

One sentence may rapidly tell the result. 
Madame Suberville proposed to her husband to 
adopt Leonie, and received in reply an embrace 
that savoured more of reality than any of which 
she retained the remembrance; Mad. Bignon, 
the peasant woman, and her husband consent- 
ed, after a struggle, to give up the child; she 
changed homes and parents with unconscious 
smiles; her certificate of baptism was duly pro- 
cured, and her adoption formally registered ac- 
cording to law; and she was finally installed in 
a snug little room close to the bed of the good 
couple, in the peculiar charge of Aimée Lestocq, 
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the faithful handmaid who had partaken of all 
Madame Suberville’s confidence, from her wed- 
ding-day to the morning when she was forced 
to possess herself of a child at second-hand, as 
it were. 

Like all family changes of the great or the 
little, this memorable affair caused serious dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment to some, in pro- 
portion as it gave pleasure to others. Convul- 
sions of anger on the part of the captain, and 
hysterical affections on that of his lady, were 
naturally to be looked for ; but they were slight 
in comparison with the nervous agitation of 
- Doctor Glautte, who might be considered quite 
a part of Mr. Suberville’s family, and had as 
good reason as the nearest relatives to be alarmed 
at the new arrangement. This learned physician 
had been for twenty years the constant compa- 
nion of his old school-fellow, and the counsellor 
of madame; the dinner-eater of the one, and the 
toad-eater of the other. When I say compa- 
nion, I mean that he had a chair, and knife and 
fork every day placed for him at the table; and, 
by the word counsellor, I would imply the in- 
stigator and abettor of all the foolish fancies of 
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a weak woman. In fact, Dr. Glautte was not 
suited for the fellowship of Mr. Suberville, nor 
the confidence of his wife. He was decidedly, 
a bold word, the most dunder-headed doctor 
that ever took out a diploma. Clumsy alike in 
person and understanding, he might be com- 
pared to a bloated leech sucking in the pros- 
perity of his spare and diminutive friend —for 
such was Mr. Suberville’s appearance; and the 
only approach he ever made towards raliocina- 
tion was his adoption of the then popular doc- 
trine of materialism, on the avowed grounds 
that his conviction arose from the study of him- 
self. He had nevertheless acquired over both - 
Mr. and Madame Suberville an influence which - 
would have been wonderful, if we could deny 
the painful truth, that mankind are more the 
slaves of habit than the subjects of good sense. 
Thus the corpulent Doctor Glautte had become 
quite necessary as a listener to Mr. Suberville 
when he sat down to dinner; and indispensable 
as pulse-feeler, blood-letter, and fancy-tickler to 
his spouse. When he heard from Aimée of the 
adoption of the child he was thunderstruck. 
He had an intuitive sense of his own stupidity, 
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and when he gazed on the vivacious countenance 
and animated gestures of his infant rival, he felt, 
like Othello, that his <‘ occupation was gone,” 
and was, to use his own original phrase, *‘ jolz- 
ment flambé.” The only symptom which ever 
denoted emotion in the pulpous countenance of 
the doctor was a wide-opening of the eyelids and 
a fearful projection of the eyes themselves. 
Aimée, who had rarely witnessed this expression, 
was quite alarmed as he stared upon her; and 
without well knowing what she did, she put the 
newly dressed Leonie close up to his face, to 
rouse him from his appalling stiffness of attitude 
and look. At sight of the little smiling thing 
his eyes rolled back into their sockets, and he 
gave a start of horror from the recollection of 
his situation; for he felt in his heart’s core that 
he was reduced all at once to a mere cypher, in 
the account which his quondam patient and pa- 
troness had settled with herself. He made the 
best of a bad affair ; submitted with what grace . 
he could; resolved to give to the husband a 
double portion of that attention which had been 
heretofore so largely shared with the wife; and 
sat down to dinner pretty nearly as dull and 
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dozy as ever, but with a quickened resolution, 
acting upon the inertness of his general feelings, 
to be a continual thorn in the bed of roses, 
which was destined for his little innocent and 
unconscious supplanter. | 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ir does not require a very fertile-imagination 
to conceive all the improvements which a twelve- 
month effected in our little heroine. Great at- 
tention from her new parents, unvarying care 
from Aimée Lestocq, with good diet and cleanli- 
ness, made her in appearance perfectly bewitch- 
ing, while she gradually lost all tincture of 
vulgarism, and became a complete little gentle- 
Woman in comparison to her former supposed 
sisters, who were still her playmates and constant 
friends. She had already, however, learned to 
call Mr. and Madame Suberville papa and 
mamma; and the young Bignons, taking the 
matter as it was represented to them, invariably 
talked of her and to her as Leonie Suberville. 
Even the captain and his wife had, after their 
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first angry paroxysm was oyer, discovered the 
policy of conquering their resentment; and in 
the formal and unfrequent visits which they paid 
to their relatives, they taught their children to 
call the little protégée by the gentle appellation 
of ‘* cousin.” Every thing went smoothly on 
with her, except her intercourse with Doctor 
Glautte. This was naturally very close, for 
long custom had made him and his prescriptions 
absolutely necessary to Madame Suberville, and 
her old passion for doctoring herself and her 
family was now of course extended to the child. 

Many acts of ill nature and_ spitefulness, 
whenever Leonie ventured the least familiarity, 
such as making a horse of his gold-headed cane, 
or playing with his one large ear-ring, the pe- 
culiar ornament of his person, made the doctor 
an object of continued terror to the child, and of 
indescribable aversion and suspicion to her faith- 
ful nurse. This latter made it a rule, from 
which she never swerved, to throw out of the 
window every prescription which the doctor 
made up for Leonie; and’as she was entrusted 
by her mistress with the administering of these 
potions, she had it always in her power to sub- 
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stitute some gentle harmless preparation for the 
more scientific compounds of the doctor ; thus 
(even supposing him to have been perfectly 
honest) preserving the child from the evils 
which medicine prepares for the human con- 
stitution. The doctor, however, had the credit 
of all the advantage thus derived by Leonie, 
who was, on the Shrove Tuesday immediately 
following her third birth-day, one of the most 
perfect models ever seen of infantine health and 
loveliness. 

Every body knows what an important epoch 
Mardi Gras forms in the annual enjoyments of 
the French. It is the last. day of the carnival 
gaieties, and that which precedes the gloominess 
of Lent. People seem to think it the festival 
which of all others entitles them to be joyous, 
for itsis:a kind of debatable ground, ‘as it were, 
between gaiety and mortification, a winding-up 
of the pleasure season, and the last opportunity 
for indulgence, before the dreary and intermi- 
nable anticipation of six weeks’ nominal absti- 
nence. ‘The principal amusement of this: holi- 
day is the procession of the Beuf Gras. A 


description of a thing so commonly known would 
VOL. Ill. E 
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be useless here, did I merely write for the ma- 
jority of travellers, who have witnessed it in 
Paris or other great towns. But even those 
have little idea of how much more enjoyment it 
presents insucha confined circle as the commune 
of ‘‘ The Three Villages;” and, independent 
of that, there is a numerous class of my un- 
travelled countrymen who, in remote parts of 
our islands, may never have heard of the festival 
in question, until a straggling copy of the book 
I am now writing chances to work its way among 
them. 

The Beuf Gras, then, means literally the fat- 
test oxin the town. The competition for this 
honourleads to many anextraordinary exhibition 
of more than natural dimensions; and I have 
known some of those stall-fed, pampered victims 
of butchering ambilion attain to enormous 
weights. On the morning of the festival the 
ponderous animal is prepared with a pomp of 
decoration suiting the wealth of the parish. In 
the commune of “‘ The Three Villages” it is 
not likely that the scarlet body-clothes, and 
other trappings, presented as gaudya display as 
those of more important places; but [ think I 
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may safely say, that the garland of flowers 
which crowned the head of the poor passive vic- 
tim was quite as fragrant and blooming as any 
culled in ail France, to be afterwards stained 
with the blood of the prize beast on whose horns 
it flourished. As for the crowning ornament of 
the whole, I would defy the world to excel it! 
This is invariably, and from time-immemorial, 
the prettiest child of the parish, who, seated in 
a palanquin, and covered by a canopy of flowers 
and silks, is paraded on the back of the Bauf 
Gras, an emblem of innocent beauty, riding tri- 
umphantly over the gross and brutal enjoyments 
of mankind. A band of music precedes the 
little deity of the feast ; who is escorted before, 
beside, and after the moving throne by the 
younger of the butchers, mounted on horses, 
dressed in a fanciful costume of feathered caps, 
embroidered jackets, and silk sashes, some wav- 
ing flags of various colours, and the rest armed 
with lances, swords, and battle-axes, appropriate 
to the members of all professions of blood; but, 
as borne by them, throwing an air of something 
like refinement over the most brutal of man’s 
necessary trades. Crowds of people follow, ia 
E2 
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their féte dress and their holiday smiles, way- 
ing handkerchiefs, dancing and singing, and 
uttering alternate exclamations of astonishment 
at the bulk of the ox and the charms of his 
little burden. On the occasion I am now re- 
cording, I firmly believe that the Beauty bore 
away the palm from the Beast, and that the 
unfortunate animal had not his fair share of law- 
ful admiration with the angelic being who oc- 
cupied the seat upon his shoulders. I cordially 
hope that none of my readers can doubt the 
identity of this being: but'to stop the guess- 
work that might possibly interrupt this ‘part of 
my narrative, I may just record the name of 
Leonie Suberville, who, by a great condescen- 
sion on the part of her papa, was allowed to act 
the part of the cupidon on this occasion. 

Mr. Suberville, at this period, filled the situ- 
ation of mayor ofhis commune. I have hitherto 
avoided any mention of his political opinions, for 
the simple reason that they have nothing to do 
with the present tenor of my story. It may be 
however easily divined from the post he occu- 
pied, that he was no enemy to the Republican 
form of government, at that particular period of 
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the eminence which it had gained his country 
among the nations of Europe. Neither have I 
clogged my recital with long accounts of his 
pursuits in business. I have sufficiently inti- 
mated that he was a wealthy manufacturer, and 
the fact receives confirmation by the circum- 
stance of an unexpected visit which he received 
this day from rather a long visiling distance. The 
person who made him this morning call was Mr. 
Joseph Mowbray, a merchant of Philadelphia, 
in America, who had been for years in the habit 
of sending large shipments of cotton direct to 
his correspondent and customer, Mons. Jules 
Suberville. He had had some slight intercourse 
with his brother the captain, often the carrier of 
these consignments ; and commercial affairs hay- 
ing brought him to France, he was resolved to 
take the opportunity of forming a personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr, Suberville. Accompanied 
by the captain, whom he called upon at Rouen, 
he came out on this pleasant occasion, and had 
a good opportunity of seeing the object of his 
inquiry in all that appearance of wealth, re- 
spectability, and happiness which he seemed to 
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merit so much.. When Mr. Mowbray and his 
companion reached the first of the three villages, 
the procession was moving slowly along towards 
the residence of the mayor. When they arrived 
at the house, the captain pointed out his brother, 
who was standing on the steps in all municipal 
gravity, but a gravity mixed with heartfelt en- 
joyment. He looked a perfect union of magis- 
terial respectability and parental pride,—so at 
least thought Mr. Mowbray, when the little 
Leonie called out ‘‘ papa! papa!” from her 
throne of state, and Mr. Suberville opened his 
arms and pressed her to his heart, where she 
seemed to reign as supremely. A few intro- 
ductory words from the captain made the mayor 
acquainted with his visitor. This latter spoke 
the French language well, and he accepted 
freely the prompt invitation which he received 
to join the early dinner just then about to be 
served ; but being obliged to proceed that 
evening to Dieppe, he was forced to decline 
ihe many pressing solicitations to prolong his 
visit. 

As the Beuf Gras was led away, the proces- 
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sion having reached its term, Mr. Mowbray fixed 
his attention for a moment on Leonie, and re- 
marked to his host, that he thought her the 

most lovely creature he had ever seen. ; 

*¢ Why, thanks toa good constitution, she Is 
blooming and healthy,”’ replied the mayor. 

«Aye, and still greater thanks to the skill 
and attention of the doctor here,” said Madame 
Suberville, pointing to Glautte, who stood at 
her elbow. 

Mr. Mowbray made a low bow to the doctor, 
who returned it in his usual way, by taking off 
his hat, and reclining his heada moment on his 
left shoulder, showing to conspicuous advantage 
the ponderous ear-ring which hung at the other 

*¢ You have reason to be proud of your good 
work, Sir,” said Mr. Mowbray, ‘‘if you have 
produced the lovely bloom on these delicious 
little waxen cheeks.” “gi? 

“* You flatter me, Sir,” said Glautte, with a 
dogged expression of countenance, somewhat 
between a leer and a sneer ; ‘‘ the child is flushed 
just now; it is the hectic, perhaps, of a coming 
fever.”’ 
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«* No such thing,” exclaimed Aimée Lestocq, 
sharply; <‘the child has not a bit of fever in 
her pure blood: that’s always the doctor’s way 
of running her down.” 

A purple suffusion was visible on the doctor’s 
bloated cheeks, which were often painted this 
hue by the abrupt brushes he received from 
Aimée. Mr. Mowbray took no notice of the 
expression, but, turning to Mr. Suberville, re- 
marked, ‘* You have really, Sir, a beauteous 
daughter. If it were possible to bring Philadel- 
phia to Rouen, or take Leonie to Philadelphia, 
I would almost venture to express a wish, that 
she might one day be the wife of my only son 
Edward.” 

‘< A far-off wish indeed !” said Mr. Suberville, 

smiling. <‘* What age is your boy ?” 
_ Just turned five.” . 

‘If every thing else suited as well as their 
age, your notion might not be impossible,” re- 
plied Mr. Suberville; and the conversation 
dropped there. 

The day passed quickly over. Mr. Mowbray 


took his leave, having arranged some matters of 
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business with his host; and he rode out of the 
village, charmed with its wealthy and thriving 
appearance, and impressed with very high ideas 
of Mr. Suberville’s probity, good sense, and 
good circumstances. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue interval between the last chapter and 
the one which preceded it, advanced the pro- 
gress of my tale twelve months. The space 
from the abrupt conclusion of the last page, to 
the opening of the present, includes no less a 
period than twelve years. That is, no doubt, a 
hop, step, and iump manner of getting over 
lime: it is quite in unison, however, with the 
way in which time itself gets over the ground. 

We must now then close our eyes on all the 
monotony of domestic affairs, for the space of 
twelve fast-flitting years, contenting ourselves 
with fanciful glimpses at the quiet tenor of 
events, passing before us like the shadowy trans- 
parencies of a dream. We must, without suf- 
fering ourselves to feel the touch of time, | 
silently imagine its magical and noiseless changes 
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on the persons of the actors already introduced 
to the reader :—the gradual bend in the spare 
form of Mr. Suberville—the increasing corpu- 
lence in the still upright body of madame—the 
stiff and bloated growth of the doctor’s person— 
the symmetry, grace, and loveliness of the now 
truly beautiful Leonie. Death, too, as well as 
his elder brother, Time, had been laying his 
bony fingers on the little circle of our old 
acquaintances, The captain was no more; Ma- 
dame Bignon, our heroine’s foster-mother, was a 
widow; and the honest, kind-hearted Aimée 
Lestocq had had many a garland strewed over 
her grave, and many a flood of tears poured 
forth to her memory, by the sweet girl who still 
thought of and loved her. Her loss was irre- 
parable; but it was supplied in the best pos- 
sible manner by Lisette, the eldest of Madame 
Bignon’s daughters, and the foster-sister of 
Leonie. 

Mr. Suberville had been going on in gradually 
increasing wealth ; his health kept fair and good, 
notwithstanding the many insidious efforts made 
by disease to creep into his constitution, in the 
semblance of strengthening draughts, and such 
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like potations, strongly recommended by Glautte, 
and kindly prepared by madame; but firmly re- 
jected by the sensible man, who felt no need of 
help, and least of all of the kind proposed, His 
wife, whose natural temperament was a mastler- 
piece of invincible good health, had long with- 
stood the effects of her physician’s nostrums and 
her own attachment to them. Her constitution 
struggled bravely with the noxious stuff, but she 
was at length beginning to show signs of a 
breaking-up in the system; not in any actual 
appearance of debility, but in a certain pursy 
look of the cheeks, some bilious tinges in the 
neighbourhood of the eyes; and, above all, in 
occasional loss of appetite, and faintness after 
exerlion, which, in earlier and better days, 
would have only braced the frame it now seem- 
ed to shake to its foundations. 

Glautte, as I before intimated, was becoming 
somewhat stiffer, and more bloated ; alittle short- 
winded or so; more lazy, perhaps; if possible, | 
more dull; and his limited faculties becoming 
every day more inflexibly hardened, and gaining 
symptoms of ar approaching tendency to what 
might be called a moral ossification. Notwith- 
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standing all this, he had one strong instinct, 
which never lostits hold upon him. That was 
a power of adapting himself to circumstances, 
in all their various modifications. This aptitude, 
of which he was perfectly conscious, did not 
appear to him to militate, in the least degree, 
against his favourite theory of materialism; for 
he felt it to be, truly what I describe it, an in- 
stinct: and he used to say to Mr. Suberville, in 
his prosing way, that ‘‘ he was certain he would 
have displayed it in some corresponding manner, 
had he been merely what man was meant to be, 
an animal on all fours, with a long tail, and no 
discourse of reason.”” Mr. Suberville thought 
that the last clause of the sentence needed not 
to be-included as an obstacle. He was, however, 
too. good tempered to send back any cutting re- 
tort on the doctor. He thought him, from long 
acquaintance, a ‘consummate ass, but harmless 
withal; and he never in his life, by rebuff or 
repartee, turned the innocuous flow of his argu- 
ment out ofits very deep and very muddy chan- 
nel. Listening to the monotonous strain had 
indeed become a part of Mr. Suberville’s daily 
habits. He had got into the custom of its en- 
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durance, and it gained on him to such a pitch, 
that, in his afternoon musings on his own affairs, 
or the prospects of Leonie, he found the accom- 
paniment of Glautte’s drawling voice an abso- 
lute want, as the burring drone of a bagpipe is 
necessary to keep up a supply of wind for 
that part of the instrument which produces the 
melody. 

Mr. Suberville’s intelligent and upright con- 
duct in his magisterial capacity ensured him a 
permanent continuance in his office of mayor. 
Willing to add another act of kindness to the 
many he had heaped on the doctor, he had, 
from his first appointment, named him to the 
place of adjoint, or deputy. There never was a 
more perfect sinecure than this ; for the aclive 
turn of Mr. Suberville’s mind, united witha high 
sense of duty, made him perform the most trivial 
details himself; and he had besides a clerk, who 
was a sharp, ready-wilted fellow, and whose 
long practice in the situation made him inva- 
luable for the minor business of the bureau. 
Glautte, therefore, received his salary for no- 
thing ; and gave himself the airs ofan officialman, 
without ever putting his foot in the office, ex- 
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cept on occasions of the trial of petty offences, 
when he made it a point of conscience to sleep 
through the whole process, that he might be 
-ready to join, with an unbiassed mind, in what- 
ever sentence was pronounced by his superior. 

The clerk, to whom I just now alluded, was a 
shrewd, unprincipled knave, called Francois 
Faussecopie. He had gone through various 
scenes in a busy and bad life, always covering 
himself with disgrace, yet escaping ruin by ama- 
zing cunning. He had been active in the reign 
of terror; and was found so useful to the people 
afterwards in power, that they appointed him to 
‘the subordinate situation which he held under 
Mr. Suberville, who saw it was in vain to re- 
monstrate against the nomination. He resolved, 
however, to keep a close watch upon his clerk- 
ship’s conduct; and exercised, in fact, such a 
salutary severity over him, that, except in some 
trifling extortion of extra fees for passports and 
certificates, he had actually, for several years, 
been an honest man per force. 

As wrinkles and superstition generally keep 
the same pace in weak-minded individuals who 
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are going down hill, it is not wonderful that Ma- 
dame Suberville’s reliance on the patronage of 
St. Ursula should encrease with her years, al- 
though the particular mode of her manifesta- 
tions was changed. Her prayers were now,put 
up wholly for the happiness of Leonie, who 
really had obtained the fullest possession of all 
that fondness which her honest heart had been, 
in her early years, hoarding up for her own 
long-looked-for progeny. She attributed all the 
beauty and amiability of her protégée to the in- 
visible care of the saint; and the constant white 
dress of Leonie threw such an air of angelic soft- 
ness around her, that she at times appeared to 
the vapoury notions of Madame Suberville, the 
personification of something more than earthly. 

The singular costume did certainly throw a 
peculiar grace on the beauteous form it cover- 
ed; and ils influence on Leonie’s mind was not 
slight. She attended regularly to her religious 
duties along with Madame Suberville; and 
though she had too much natural good sense to 
be infected with her benefactress’s weakness, 
she could not avoid catching a tinge of enthu- 
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siasm, which acted somewhat wildly on a ro- 
mantic temperament. She had been instruct- 
ed, as soon as her mind could comprehend the 
facts, in the extraordinary particulars of her 
own story. Her kind nurse, Aimée, had often 
and often conversed with her upon it; and she 
had received a thousand times, from Madame 
Bignon, the minutest particulars of her mother’s 
appearance, her conversation, and her death. 
She had read a few novels and books of poetry, 
and she brooded over the associations they pro- 
duced, until, at times, her young and ardent 
spirit seemed to feel itself destined for some 
more than ordinary fate. These feelings, join- 
ed with a strong degree of bashfulness, made 
her shrink from the gaze which always followed 
her when she left her home. She was inclined 
to ascribe solely to the remarkable appearance 
of her dress, the tributary looks of admiration 
which were paid to her uncommon beauty. 
Her white costume, no doubt, attracted, obser- 
vation, but it was never until the eyes of the 
beholders had lost view of her lovely face, and 
then became rivetted on the symmetry of her 
light form, that the snowy robes which enfolded 


Bey 
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it, and the auxiliary parts of her dress possess- 
ed the least attraction. Her repugnance to be 
stared atkept her entirely from the townof Rouen. 
She never could be persuaded to go to visit the 
widowed Madame Suberville (to whom, as we 
shall see, she became an object of much interest) 
from the period which followed her twelfth year ; 
but her fame had been established all through 
this ancient city, which often heard, as well as 


her immediate neighbourhood, the praises of . 


the incomparable Vouée au Blane. 

While she thus fostered in childhood all the 
natural romance of her disposition, to which 
seclusion and piety afforded such constant food, 
another feeling was growing fast in her mind, 
that gave it still a more powerful bias as wo- 
manhood began to ripen. Mr. Mowbray, the 
worthy Philadelphian merchant, had, in the re- 
cular correspondence which followed his return 
to America, invariably contrived to include the 
name of Leonie; and by many little presents 
and continual kind messages, kept up, as she 
fancied at least, a glimmering recollection of 
his person, since the day of a short visit at the 
Vale of the Three Villages. But, connected 
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with this notion, true or false, there was the 
association of another individual, who, though 
unseen except in the wandering clouds of her 
imagination, had in a most extraordinary man- 
ner blended with all her youthful thoughts and 
feelings. This was Edward, the only son of 
Mr. Mowbray, to whom the reader may -re- 
member his casual allusion during the before- 
mentioned visit, and of whom the father never 
failed to say something or other in his letters. 
It was curious enough to see, as I have seen, 
the bill of lading of so many bales of cotton, or — 
a letter of Sdvice of a bill of exchange, wound 
up with a postscript to the following effect : 
‘¢ Edward sends his love to his little wife; or 
‘* kiss Leonie forme twenty times,” and so forth; 
always written by the father’s hand, but con- 

firmed in various ways, from the unmeaning 
— serawl of a boy of five or. six years of age, to 
the pothook-and-hanger signature of a youth of 
eight or ten, then the cramped little attempt at 
running-hand, and finally the well-cut letters 
of the name Edward Mowbray. Leonie used 
to gaze at these epistles with delighted eyes, 
even before she could understand them; and 
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when she fairly learned to read and know her 
own language, she often wished Mr. Mowbray 
wrote better French, or that Edward would 
learn the language for himself. She always an- 
swered these mementos of transatlantic gallar- 
try on little slips of paper, written by Mr. Su- 
_berville, and signed by her, in short sentences 
of friendly import ; but just previous to her at- 
taining her fifteenth year (an important epoch 
of her life, and at which I have chosen to intro- 
duce her to the full-grown acquaintance of my 
readers), she was struck with the idea of learn- 
ing English. A sort of lurking hope, that was 
in some way or other linked “itl the idea of 
Edward Mowbray, was certainly ker first incite- 
ment to this design. It was however very natural 
to the disposition which she possessed in a strong 
degree for the attainment of knowledge. Her 
studies had been hitherto limited to her own 
language, which she had thoroughly learned 
under the care of a daily governess, who attend- 
ed her from Rouen; theelementary branches of 
general education, music, drawing, and of 
course dancing, in all of which she made such 
progress as might be expected from a girl of 
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more than ordinary talents. But no sooner 
had she conceived the desire of acquiring the 
English tongue, than she hastened to commu- 
nicate it to Mr. and Madame Suberville, with 
an ardour that showed them the inclination 
must be indulged. Consent was immediately 
given, and in order to put her wishes into ex- 
ecution, application for aid was immediately 
forwarded to a person of so much importance 
to the sequel of my story, that I really must 
do him the honour of opening a new chapter 
with the announcement of his name. 
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CHAPTER IY. 


Monsievr Hyppotire Emmanven NARcIssE DE 
CHOUFLEUR, was an offshoot from one of those 
ancient and noble families, which, had I at hand 
a blood-hound of heraldry, I might perhaps 
succeed in tracing back to the most dismal 
depths of the dark ages. This gentleman was 
an hereditary royalist, a prating, busy, and 
empty-pated fellow, who had owed the good 
luck of keeping his head on his shoulders in the 
stormy seas of the revolution merely to the 
lightness of the freight it carried. He floated 
on the waters like the buoy of an anchor, and 
just served to denote the grounds where his fa- 
mily had fixed, and where the privateers that 
were then abroad might find safe harbourage 
and shelter. Persecution and confiscation had 
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driven all the other individuals of his race far 
from their native land, and left him pennyless. 
His whole possessions on the establishment of 
the republic, consisted in some half-dozen sky- 
blue, pea-green, and rose-coloured coats; about 
iwenty pair of nankeen breeches; a large quan- 
lity of ruffles; with shirts and frills in the pro- 
portions of one of the first to every dozen of the 
latter; some silk stockings, snuff-boxes, paste- 
buckles, rings and brooches ; and a satin-wood 
casket, containing sundry patents of nobility, 
marriage-articles; grants of estates, and other 
proofs of gentle blood, legitimacy, and feudal 
rights. With this stock of merchandize, Mons. 
de Choufleur, or, as he was more familiarly 
called, Mons. Hyppolite, commenced his trade 
of emigrant, knight-errant, fortune-hunter, and 
soi-disant marquis. After buzzing and bustling 
about his native Normandy, for some years fol- 
lowing the annihilation of such pretensions as 
were his only inheritance, he determined to 
expatriate himself to the hospitable shores of 
Great Britain; and as his stay in his own coun- 
try had attracted no attention, so did his de- 
parture meet with no difficulty. He landed 
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from a fishing-boat at Brighton, in a mise- 
rable plight; told a long lying story of misfor- 
tunes, imprisonment and escape; was warmly 
received by some honest John Bull; remained 
two years or more in our island, acquiring a 
marvellously insufficient knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and a perfect taste for roast beef; and 
having supported himself by his skill in dancing, 
which no native teacher could compete with, 
and upheld his claims to the title of marquis, 
by appeals to his satin- wood casket, which no 
one would take the trouble to examine, he 
availed himself of the first amnesty granted by 
Napoleon, and returned to look after the rem- 
nants of his family inheritance, which he pro- 
tested most solemnly were buried somewhere 
adjacent to the site of the three villages. 

His re-appearance exciled some surprise and 
a good deal of amusement. People laughed at 
his impudence, as well as his other manifold 
risible qualities. He never discovered his trea- 
sures, and soon squandered the little savings 
which he had amassed with English industry, 
to dispose of with the improvidency peculiar to 
his countrymen. He was as litigious as any 
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onein Normandy; and having made an acquaint- 
ance with Francois Faussecopie, who was all 
things unto all men, he employed him to make 
searches into the innumerable intricacies of the 
revolutionary decrees, to find out some pretexts 
for law-suits, to recover rights which no one 
had ever heard of but from him. All the assi- 
duity of his counsellor could not however suc- 
ceed, even in Normandy, to muster up one 
possible cause for litigation; and poor Monsieur 
Hyppolite found himself reduced to the sad ne- 
cessity of becoming a teacher of English to such 
of the gentry in Rouen and its neighbourhood as 
would condescend to hold communion, even 
through the pages of a grammar, with the 
deeply-hated nation, whose language was con- 
sidered as barbarous as itself was odious. To 
carry his project into effect, he gave up his 
wanderings about the country, and fixed him- 
self in a little chamber on the fourth storey of 
one of the oldest houses in one of the narrowest 
streets of Rouen. To attract the passers-by, 
and give publicity to his design, a little black 
board hung suspended by a string from his 


casement, and dangling down as far as the top 
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panes of the shop-window below, showed in 
printed characters, at one side, the following 
words : 


RUN OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE, 
BY MISTER CHOUFLEUR. 
HE GIVES THE PARTICKLER LESSONS. 
TO ADDRESS ONESELF T.0 THE PROFESSOR, WHO 
RESTS IN THE FORTH. 


At the reverse side was the following transla- 
tion, for the benefit of the country gentlemen, I 
suppose, and explaining the somewhat ambi- 
suous meaning of the original to those even whe 
understood English: 


COURS DE LANGUE ANGLAISE, 
PAR M. DE CHOUFLEUR. 
IL DONNE DES LEGONS PARTICULIERES. __ 
s ADDRESSER AU PROFESSEUR, QUI RESTE AU 
QUATRIEME. . 


This tempting announcement had certainly 
taken some persons in—not only to the house, 
butin other ways, asmay besupposed. Nothing 
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was ever more absurd than the jumble of trash — 
which this professor taught his pupils; and as 

the limited knowledge of our language which 
existed in France before the peace, was almost 
entirely acquired from some such source, we 
need not wonder at our first visitors to Paris 
having been obliged to request that their French 
friends would translate their English greetings, 
to make them comprehensible. In this way, 
however, Monsieur Hyppolite got his livelihood, 
and having no competitors, at least none less 
ignorant than himself, he became in a few years 
very celebrated among the learned men of Rouen 
and its vicinage. 

But there was another language which he 
piqued himself on knowing still. better than 
English—the language of pangs, palpitations, 
sighs and blushes—in short, the language of 
love. ‘This he protested he had first acquired 
by inspiration, and afterwards perfectioned by 
study. He was most profound in this particular 
branch of philology; could trace the root of all 
the young blossomings of the tender passion ; 
tell what particular parts of its speech should 
stand alone or require support; conjugate every 

r2 
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one of its auxiliary or most irregular symptoms; 
and decline with readiness every one of its verbal 
adjuncts, except those which might take the 
shape of invitations to breakfast, dinner or 
supper. 

This language he taught gratis; and the gene- 
rosity with which he lavished his lessons was 
unbounded: maid, wife, and widow, were alike 
the objects of his voluntary services; but he 
repeatedly declared that the tongue of love ( la 
langue d’amour ) was little suited to the palate 
of the females of Normandy, for it was noto- 
rious that not one of them, of any age or degree, 
would listen beyond the first five minutes to his 
lectures. 

Monsieur Hyppolite thought this most unac- 
countable. He frequently looked at himself 
in the glass from head to foot, and could see no 
physical: cause of failure. To accomplish -this 
favourite employment, he was obliged to stand 
ona chair; andit'was while he was in the laud- 
able exercise of this self-examination on a sharp 
frosty Sunday morning, after a recent rebuff from 
the wife of his landlord, that the old woman 
servant who attended him put a billet into his 
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hands, signifying that ‘‘ Mademoiselle Leonie 
Suberville would feel honoured by the atten- 
dance of M. de Choufleur at the Valley, for the 
purpose of commencing a course of instruction 
in the English language.” 

His raptures on the perusal of these lines were 
unbounded. To give a loose to his delight, he 
unbuttoned his shirt-collar, turned out the old 
woman, locked the door, threw himself into his 
arm-chair, read the billet over a thousand times, 
and haying finally (as was declared by his 
neighbour in the opposite garrel) exhausted him- 
-self by every extravagant expression of his 
transports, he tied the note round with a piece 
of pink ribbon, and, fastening it to the inside of 
his waistcoat close over his heart, he re-adjusted 
his dress, and prepared to set out for the resi- 
dence of Mr. Suberville. While we suppose 
him employed in his three-quarters of an hour’s 
walk, we may devote about the same proportion 
of a chapter to account for his delight, and some 
circumstances connected with it. 

He had, in common with the chief part of the 
gossipping population of Rouen, often heard of 
the bewitching beauty, talents, and romantic 
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turn of the Vouée au Blanc. Being quite con- 
vinced that in every one of these three respects 
he formed a perfect parallel to this young crea- 
ture, he felt an inspiration, as he said, that 
impelled him quite irresistibly to throw himself 
in her way, and give their mutual sympathies a 
fair chance of coming into contact. For this 
purpose he had made many ineffectual attempts 
to get acquainted with Mr. Suberville, and at 
last, about three months previous to the recep- 
tion of Leonie’s billet, he had taken the plan 
of regularly attending, every Sunday morning, 
at the earliest celebration of mass, in the little 
church close to Mr. Suberville’s dwelling, 
where madame and her adopted daughter 
were punclually seen offering up their matin 
oraisons. 

In this solemn, though humble sanctuary, did 
the already enamoured Hyppolite first catch a 
view of the object of his passion. 

Covered in a cloak of white satin, trimmed 
with white fur, a white bonnet on her head, and 
a long white veil concealing her lovely face, a 
pair of white cloth shoes with white fur bind- 
ings, peeping out like little rabbits from under 
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her robe, Leonie tripped along the aisle beside 
her mamma-one November morning, when de 
Choufleur, who had taken his station in a 
favourable position, thought that he saw the 
embodied spirit of his inspiration approaching 
towards him. His agitation was excessive; and, 
added to the coldness of the morning and a thin 
covering, made him tremble from head to foot ; 
while his heart kept fluttering and flapping 
against his ribs. 

Madame Suberville and Leonie, quite unob- 
serving of their observer, walked forwards to 
their usual station at the left-hand side of the 
altar, where the priest had not yet appeared. 
They knelt softly down; and, as Leonie was 
preparing to open her little red-covered prayer- 
book, she was startled by the noise of something 
falling on the steps at the opposite side, and 
upon looking towards the place, observed the 
figure of a stranger in a kneeling posture directly 
before her, his eyes fixed on her, and his hands 
held up in the gesture of supplication. This 
was no other than de Choufleur, whose emo- 
tions had been going on from their ‘pit-a-pat 
pace, when he first saw Leonie glide into the 
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church, into regular gradations of trot, canter, 
and gallop, until they so far overpowered him 
on her taking the posture of prayer, that, yield- 
ing to the invisible sympathy which regulated 
his movements by hers, he dropped down upon 
his knees, with an abruptness that caused the 
sound which so surprised her. 

Her first impulse, when her eyes caught his 
figure, was to burst into a loud laugh; but 
respect for the sacred scene of the adventure 
quickly countermanded that temptation, and she 
was forced to a restrained and smothering kind 
of hysteric, which required her utmost efforts 
to keep within bounds. Madame Suberville, 
buried in the depth of her devotions, had neither 
eyes nor ears for what was passing round her ; 
but to justify our heroine’s apparent levity, I 
must give my readers a short, slight sketch of 
Monsieur Hyppolite’s appearance and costume , 
as she saw it at this period. 

He was, in the first place, precisely five feet 
and an inch in height, and, being then some- 
what turned of forty, it was commonly believed 
that he had acquired his complete growth. 
There was no proportion between the length 
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and thickness, either of the whole person, or its 
component parts, and geographically described, 
it would not offer a favourable specimen of 
-man’sfair proportion. The head, leaning forward 
like a promontory, was large and long; the body 
showed like a great continent long and thick, 
the isthmus neck was at once short and slender, 
the arms reached nearly to the knees, and the 
thighs and legs were appallingly stout and mus- 
cular. An elevation and protuberance of his 
right shoulder gave to what nature meant for 
its fellow the air of a very distant correspon- 
dence, and caused him when in action to pro- 
ceed with that movement best defined by the 
military phrase en échelon. The only good 
parts were the well-turned ancles and the dimi- 
nutive and prettily formed feet, and they were 
surmounted by a pair of calves, whose Herculean. 
dimensions seemed to threaten on the least ex- 
ertion to burst their searments, that is to say, 
the seams of the old darned silk stockings, 
whose natural white was blended with the yel- 
low leaf of time and the powder blue of the 
washerwoman. The face was of a peculiar 
nature. It was not actually ugly, but. particu- 
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larly droll. The forehead slanted back directly 
from the eye-brows, the nose advanced beyond 
the utmost verge of the aquiline. The eyes, 
of light blue, followed the nose with dreadful 
strainings, and stood far out of their sockets; 
white eye-brows, and lids unlashed, offered no 
relief to this unnatural projection; and the 
small mouth and chin sloping inwards, precisely 
in the same ratio with the forehead, gave a 
grey-hound sort of look to the whole physiog- 
nomy. The hair, naturally flaxen, was short 
and curled, and filled with powder and poma- 
tum; the cheeks were ruddy, and covered in 
part with an amber-coloured down, that formed 
a perfect caricature of whiskers on each. 

A reverential regard for the antiquity of fa- 
mily relics, and a natural love of finery, made 
M. Hyppolite not only preserve those which 
remained to him, but carry them on his person 
on all occasions. He wore rings, and brooches, 
and buckles, in enormous profusion, and he had, 
through all the changes of his latter life, con- 
trived to keep one dress suit formed out of the 
remains of his antient wardrobe. On the pre- 

sent occasion, he had all his treasures on his 
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back and other appropriate parts. His one last 
pair of silk stockings had been already mentioned. 
The garments nextin order, formed of what once 
looked nankin, now wore the semblance of 
very ill-washed white calico, and his waistcoat 
was silk that had becn originally a bright violet, 
but was now washed into the hue of the outer 
edge of an expiring rainbow; and saying no-— 
thing of the cravat or frill, and less than nothing 
of the mysterious garment to which they formed 
appendages, I may notice the antient rose-co- 
loured coat, which had been long since dyed, 
first a brilliant purple, and afterwards the most 
sombre shade of black. Monsieur Hyppolite’s 
former profession of dancing-master had had a 
much more bracing effect on the muscular ex- 
pansion of his preposterous calves, than on the 
nervous system of his thread-bare coat. It was 
reduced to the very shadow of a shade; and the 
many hues imprinted upon it during its various 
changes, gave to it a chameleon-coloured mix- 
ture that had a most extraordinary effect, as its 
flimsy texture was sported with by the various 
accidents of light and shade. 

Such was the man, take him for all in all, as 
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he burst upon the astonished gaze of Leonie. 
It is not necessary. to dwell on his emotions nor 
her amusement, following in weekly revolutions 
for the three months succeeding this portentous 
interview. De Choufleur had actually worked 
himself into a sort of belief that he was fairly in 
love, and the innocent object of his delusion 
was so pleased with the ludicrous exhibition 
which he presented every Sabbath morning, that 
she used to gaze on his figure, to the manifest 
ruffling of those pious thoughts and sedate 
looks so appropriate to the place he appeared 
in. Madame Suberville could not avoid remark- 
ing his constant attendance at mass. It gave 
her a very good opinion of him, and she readily 
assented to Mr. Suberville’s suggestion that he 
should be Leonie’s teacher of English. Leonie 
was enchanted with the nomination, and it gave 
a fresh zest to the pleasure which she looked 
forward to in her new studies. | 
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CHAPTER Y. 


De Cunourteur’s thoughts slipped on as. 
smoothly as his feet, while he slided along the 
frosty road towards the vale. His mind par- 
ticipated in the elasticity of his nerves, and his 
hopes swelled big and giant-like, in sympathy _ 
with the sinews of his calves. He was con- 
vinced that love had at last set the spark to that 
long train of well-directed looks, and passionate 
contortions of face and carcase, which he had 
so skilfully prepared for explosion in the deep 
chambers of Leonie’s heart. He congratulated 
himself over and over again, that he had not 
even strove by any premature effort to force 
himself upon her, nor done any thing to thwart 
the effect of his deep design; and just as he 
got close to Mr. Suberville’s house, he was 
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forced to lean against a little projection, and 
stop awhile to take breath, to prepare himself 
for the coming meeting. R 
The time he had lost in raptures over the note 
of invitation had completely prevented his usual 
attendance at the morning service, and given 
Madame Suberville and Leonie so far the start 
of him, that they had returned home and break- 
fasted before he reached the house. Leonie by 
no means expected his appearance, so promptly 
following to her summons. She was therefore 
notalittle surprised to see his well-known figure 
sloping down by the course of the little rivulet, 
and sliding across the glassy surface of the irri- 
gated bleach-green. She could scarcely re- 
strain herselffrom laughing outright; but know- 
ing that Monsieur Hyppolite stood high in the 
good graces of her mamma, on the score of his 
piety, she had always abstained, in her presence, 
from any expression which might make him an 
object of ridicule. And it may be well to pre- 
mise in this place, that her innocent mind had 
never imagined any cause for his assiduous atten- 
tions at church, but those which piety might af- 
ford. She had frequently laughed and talked 
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about him to Alfred Suberville, the son of the 
deceased captain, who was her constant con- 
fident when she had any secret joke to commu- 
nicate relative to Dr. Glautte, or any other sub- 
ject appertaining to the ludicrous. - ¥ may here 
mention that this cousin, as she in courtesy 
called him, was in pursuance of the plans of his 
designing mother eternally hovering about Leo- 
nie, her lover by anticipation, and in right of 
her the future inheritor of his uncle’s wealth. 
He was a good-tempered careless youth, and 
liked Leonie very well, without either loving her 
or being loved. He was at the valley on the 
morning in question ; and he espied, at the same 
moment as she, the florid face of de Choufleur, 
blooming through the mist sent up by his breath 
into the frosty air. The forced efforts at de- 
corum of this young couple were contrasted with 
the bustling preparations for a welcome recep- 
tion made by the old lady, and the quiet gra- 
vity of Mr. Suberville, who sat reading his news-. 
paper, resolved to take no notice of the visitor 

announced by Alfred, whose reputation had long 

been obnoxious to his contempt. 

After an awful note of preparation, sounded 
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through the fragile texture of a cambric muslin 
pocket-handkerchief, and reiterated scrapings 
of the soles of the shoes, with a couple of hems! 
pronounced in atone something between a cough 
and the neighing of a horse—the door opened, 
and the servant’s littering recapitulation of the 
names of Monsieur de Choufleur was followed 
by the entrance of their lawful owner. True to 
the observance of his former and his present 
_ professions, he had prepared both his first atti- 
tude and his opening speech. We accordingly 
stopped at the edge of the door, placed his feet 
in the third position, gracefully put his little 
cocked hat under his arm, squared his right 
wrist and elbow, and just touched his left side 
with the tips of his thumb and fore-finger. 
Thus arranged, and throwing his eyes round the 
room, he began ‘‘ Gentlemen and Ladies!” — 
when Madame Suberville, rising and advancing — 
towards him, cut short the thread of his dis- 
course with ‘‘ good morning, Sir; I.am very 
happy indeed to receive a gentleman so distin- 
guished, as well for his knowledge of foreign 
- languages, as for his attendance on the duties of 
his religion. Pray give yourself the trouble to 
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walk in; this is my husband, Sir, and that my 
nephew, and yonder sits my daughter, Sir, your 
future pupil.” 

«¢ Ah, madame!” sighed the amorous Hyppo- 
lite, rather confused by the abrupt impediment 
made in his speech, but utterly overwhelmed 
by this actual introduction to Leonie, —<‘‘ ah, 
madame! I know her already.”’ 

Mr. Suberville just raised his eyes above the 
margin of the newspaper, and bowed his head 
slightly to de Choufleur. The plaintive tone 
of his voice, and his theatrical languishment of 
look, appeared excessively ridiculous; but as it 
was the first time Mr. Suberville bad heard him 
speak, he took it for granted they were con- 
nected with his every-day manner, and resuming 
his reading for a moment or two, he rose and 
quitted the room. 

Alfred, who had continually quizzed Leonie 
about de Choufleur’s church-going, and assured 
her (without knowing any thing more than his 
general character) that she had made a conquest 
of him, was instantaneously convinced that such 
was the fact. He therefore replied to the long- 
drawn sigh of acknowledgment which followed 
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Madame Suberville’s introduction, ‘Aye, M. 
de Ghoufleur, and she knows you, IJ assure you. 
Many a time she has told me of your being at 
church together.” 

‘© What goodness!” cried Hyppolite with 
ardour; ‘‘and has mademoiselle had the kind- 
ness to give the. least of her attention to the 
humblest and most devoted of her servants ?” 

This was addressed to Leonie direct, and in 
atone which was meant as the very deepest key 
of the passionate and pathetic. Leonie, who was 
really ashamed of the earnest gaze he fixed on 
her, and unable any longer to keep her counte- 
nance, blushed the deepest shade of scarlet, and 
stuffing her handkerchief into her mouth, turn- 
ed to the window to conceal her confusien and 
enjoy her laugh. 

De Choufleur seeing the blush, and uncon- 
scious of its accompaniment, attributed the 
whole to the cause which he considered the right 
one; but held his tongue firmly between his 
teeth, afraid to commit himself by the utter- 
ance of the delight with which he was burning. 

Alfred, who amply enjoyed the scene, imme- 
diately exclaimed to Madame Suberville, ‘come 


ou 
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along, my dear aunt; let us leave Leonie and 
Monsieur de Ghoufleur to commence their stu- 
dies. I see they are anxious to be alone.” 

‘¢ The sooner the better,” said madame; 
‘when affairs of instruction are to be arranged, 
there is nothing like leaving master and pupil 
together, where the age and respectability of 
the former, are guarantees for the safety of 
the latter.—Is it not so, Monsieur de Ghou- 
fleur ?” 

«*Ah, madame!” sighed de Ghoufleur. 

‘* Now my dear child,” continued Madame 
Suberville, addressing Leonie, ‘‘ pay every at- 
tention to what Monsieur de Choufleur says 
to you. You know how he merits. your con- 
fidence.” 

‘¢Oh!” murmured Hyppolite. 

‘«You need not fear her being negligent,” 
added the garrulous dame, turning to him ; ‘‘ she 
is most favourably disposed to listen to you, be- 
lieve me—” 

‘* Tam penetrated, madame !” 

«« And trust me that no girl of her age is rea- 
dier at learning by heart.” 

“Itis toomuch!” cried de Ghoufleur, in infi- 
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nite agitation, as Alfred led his aunt out of the 
room and shut the door. Leonie had stood 
some time fixed in the recess of the window, not 
daring to turnround. At length she heard the 
door close, and knew she was alone with her 
instructor. That consideration immediately — 
brought her feelings to a proper level, and with 
a blended graciousness and composure she 
looked at de Choufleur, and begged him to take 
a chair. It was lucky for him that she pos- 
sessed this prompt sense of her own propriety, 
for had she waited one minute longer he would 
have been down on his knees on the cambric 
muslin handkerchief, which he was preparing 
io spread out for the protection of his nankin 
knee-coverers. 

Her calmness and dignity chilled him like an 
icicle, for he had not only believed Madame 
Suberville and the cousin to have been paving 
the way, as it were, for his avowal, but sup- 
- posed her to be melting in the warmth of a ten- 
der confusion. He therefore stared at her still, 
b ut with a contraction of mouth and brow that 
spoke unutterable things. She repeated her 
invitation that he would be seated, as she was 
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already; upon which he took a chair with a 
most automaton-like air; and uttering a deep- 
breathed ‘‘ ahaha!” he dropped down almost 
unconsciously upon it. 

Leonie proposed that they should commence 
the business which brought them together, 
and he, recovering by degrees his presence of 
mind, drew forth from his pocket a grammar of 
the English tongue. As he placed it on the 
table it opened, like a self-impelled oracle, at 
the verb ‘to love.” Hyppolite thought that 

this little incident was guided by the finger of 
destiny, and he caught with amazing quickness 
a great portion of his former sould and san- 
guine flow of feelings. He seized the book, and 
pointing to the propitious word, he threw a 
languishing look on Leonie, and repeated the 
first, second and third persons of the verb in its 
indicative mood. His accent and tone are not 
to be given in print, but his pronunciation was 
as thus :— 


Hi loaf!! Vee loaf!!! 
Dow loafest!! Yeu loaf!! 
Eeloafs! Day loaf! 
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The respective marks of admiration are meant 
to denote the varying emphasis which accom- 
panied his utterance of each expression. For 
the tone and manner, I think they must have . 
beggared description. 

After a litile time lost in this gentle foolery, 
Leonie, who of course did not uaderstand a word 
of what he said, requested he would give her a 
task to perform, and he, struck by a momentary 
thought, told her he invariably began with his 
pupils by making them write down a few sen- 
tences in English, and repeat those exercises 
daily, to give them a familiarity with the appear- 
ance of the words, and for other purposes of 
instruction which he would explain as she ad- 
vanced, She accordingly took from her nice 
little writing box (which was a present of Mr. 
Suberviile on her last féte day) pen, ink, and 
paper, and in her delicate hand wrote as fol- 
lows, by his diction, the orthography of many 
of the words being guided by his pronun- 
ciation: 

‘«*My deer how I am glad to make you know- 
ledge! It give me some of the plaisure more 
that I can youtell. You ar one man much 
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amiable.. You ar the gentlemann perfect, 
complet, and the best bred. I live on loaf! 
my brest burn like one oven, and I kiss you 
with my hart!” 

To this exercise he made her add her name, 
and folding it up in the form of.a letter, he 
carefully put it in his pocket. Then, as if 
urged by some violent hurry, he took his leave, 
promising to come again the following day: and 
to remove all doubts which might be suggested 
as to the cause of his speed, I beg to-say this, 
it was merely for the gratification of an extraor- 
dinary vanity, which made him fly from the 
house to gaze upon this unintended love-letter, 
and voluntarily deceive himself with the fancy 
that it was really the dictation of Leonie’s own 
heart. 

He continued his attendance some weeks, 
but was always kept at a proper distance by the 
decorous bearing of his pupil, who, young as 
she was, had good sense enough to see the 
necessity of a very determined and repressive 
manner towards him. Her progress in English 
was, as may be supposed, most imperfect. The 
greatest difficulty presented to her naturally 
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acute mind was the lamentable ignorance of 
her teacher, and she soon discovered his in- 
competence. She nevertheless saw the neces- 
sity of some assistance to help her through 
the morass of our incomprehensible pronuncia- 
tion, and though she found that she could learn 
the principles ofthe language with her grammar 
and her dictionary, she thought she must have 
floundered on in ignorance for ever if she did 
not avail herself of Monsieur de Choufleur’s 
acquaintance with the sounds of the harsh-look- 
ingconsonantal words. Hyppolite told her that 
in this branch he was perfect; and she taking 
his assertion, not quite for granted, but for 
better for worse, they continued to jog forward 
together. He was wonderfully cautious as to 
any expression of his passion at which her de- 
licacy might take the alarm. Quite satisfied 
with being so frequently in her presence, he 
took ample revenge for the reserve she imposed 
on herself in speech, by making her uncon- 
sciously express, in writing, sentiments the 
most extravagant and ridiculous. He kept her 
for several days to her constant task of English 
exercises, as he continued to call them; until 
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he saw she was beginning to understand enough 
of the language to make him fear her compre- 
hending the scandalous nonsense he put into 
her pen. His manceuvring then ceased; but 
he had acquired ten or a dozen of those pre- 
cious productions, and [ may as well give my 
readers here another specimen, of the existence 
of which I myself, long afterwards, obtained 
ocular proof. 

‘* Nite and day, morning and after twelve 
o’clock, my thotes are at thee. In the shursh 
or at the walk, in the deep mystrees of some. 
sleep, or in the full day, it is thou my deer 
who art before my ise, thy head bended all 
ways by the halter, where I burn to be tied to 
thee without even the ceremony of being corded 
by my relations. Beleeve mee untill the deth, 
thee very loafly, | 
| Lrontz.” 

‘* My cousin Alfred makes the galous, but I 
thee promise I will marry myself with thee as 
soon as my wishes are dead.”* 


* It would be no doubt an act of supererogation to 
explain away all the mistakes of those letters. It may, 
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I have already said that de Choufleur’s in- 
tention in making Leonie write the first of these 
effusions was merely for his private gratification ; 
but no sooner had he possessed himself of two 
or three, than his egregious vanity and folly 
made him conceive the idea of showing them 
to a few select friends, in proof of his having 
succeeded in gaining her affections. He there- 
fore turned his thoughts on Faussecopie, and 
felt that it would be a fine triumph over his 
incredulity regarding Hyppolite’s powers of 


however, be well to translate this last one into French, 
such as Monsieur Hyppolite afterwards declared it was 


meant for. 
— 


‘¢ Nuit et jour, matin et soir, mes pensées sont a toi. 
Dans l’église ou 4 Ja promenade, dans les mystéres du 
sommeil ou en plein jour, c’est toi, mon cher, qui es 
devant mes yeux, la téte toujours inclinée auprés de 
Yautel, ot je brile de t’étre unie, sans méme la céré- 
monie de t’étre accordée par mes parens. Crois-moi, 
jusqu’a la mort, ta trés-affectionnée 

‘¢ LEONIE. 


‘¢Mon cousin Alfred fait le jaloux ; mais je te promets 
de me marier ayec toi aussit6t que mes yoeux seront 
expirés,” 
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pleasing, to show him, under Leonie’s own hand, 
several billets-doux, which being written in a 
foreign language, was sufficient proof of their 
being something meant for secrecy—and_ what 
so likely as confessions of love? But he was 
too well aware of Faussecopie’s shrewdness, 
not to feel it necessary to wait a reasonable 
time for his pupil’s acquirement of the lan- 
guage in which he was to prove her having 
written, and he was forced to keep his intended 
revelation in petto until he was very near being 
obliged to abandon his design altogether. 
Leonie, who laboured night and day at the 
new study which seemed to her romantic mind 
to contract the expanse of ocean that separated 
her from Edward Mowbray, caught now and 
then a word or phrase in her forced exercises 
which seemed to her of very doubtful import. 
Her own mis-spelling of Hyppolite’s false pro- 
nunciation defied detection in many instances 
by means of the dictionary, but still she thought 
it odd that he deferred from day to day putting 
her to the translation of those scraps, which she 
observed him to keep with such great care, and 
to fold up always in the form of letters. She 
q 2 
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spoke to him on the subject, but at first got 
vague answers, as to her not being yet fit for 
entering on that particular branch of his me- 
thod of instruction; but one expression which 
he dictated to her about a fortnight after the 
commencement of his lessons, bore so evidently 
a local and amorous meaning, that she refused 
to wriie it, to his very great confusion. Taking 
advantage of this, she peremptorily demanded 
that he should produce on the following day 
the whole collection ofexercises, that she might 
re-examine them, and begin her task of transla- 
ting, if it was ever to be done. De Choufleur 
recovered himself, pondered all that evening on 
the subject, and the next morning produced his 
bundle, containing, as she supposed, the whole 
of those important documents. She had not 
the least memory of the words of those earliest 
written, and was quite unsuspicious as to the 
number produced; so seizing the packet from 
the table where Monsieur Hyppolite place dit, she 
flung it into the fire, and saw it in a moment 
consumed to ashes. Her pleasure on this 
occasion was equalled by Monsieur Hyppolite’s, 
for he had begun to feel a little awkward on the 
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subject, and had himself conceived the plan of 
burning the exercises in Leonie’s presence; 
having first safely secreted in his satin-wood 
casket, and placed at the bottom of his old 
hairy trunk at home, the two tender epistles 
‘ which I have already copied for the reader. 

He could scarcely restrain his joy when he 
saw Leonie’s own fair hand relieve him from all 
inquietude relative to the consumed or the exist- 
ing writings; and he did nol even put on a sem- 
blance of ill-humour. Leonie was pleased at 
this; for she thought her proceeding would 
have given him offence ; and his forbearance 
afforded her the most favourable view she had 
yet had of his temper and disposition. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


Events of a most momentous nature were 
now about to burst on the fortunes and the fate 
of our heroine and her friends, or, as she did, 
and we might, call them, her parents. Sudden 
changes from wealth to penury, from influence 
to nothingness, from what the world believes 
respectability, to what it miscals disgrace, are 
too frequent to be wondered at even in the pages 
ofaromance. Let no one, therefore, marvel 
that one of these shiftings in the scenes of life 
should have been exhibited by the family into 
whose bosom I have been introducing my read- 
ers, long before I got a footing there myself. 
I never knew them in their prosperity, yet I 
heartily mourned over the recital of their mis- 
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fortunes, and the accident from which they 
arose. 

It was on a fine clear morning, in the month 
of March, 1811, that Mr. Suberville received 
from Rouen a large consignment of raw cotton 
for the use of the manufactory. Mr. Mowbray’s 
letter, which contained the particulars, and 
which should have announced its coming, had 
been detained by some accident, and, therefore, 
a proper arrangement for the reception of the 
cotton could not be made in the very few days 
which elapsed from the arrival of the ship and 
the discharge of the cargo at Rouen. Mr. Su- 
berville was in consequence obliged to stow 
away in every possible part of the factory and 
warehouses, and even in the garrets and waste 
rooms of his dwelling, the packages and bales. 
This business occupied the greater part of the 
day, and although the indefatigable master 
staid up the whole night to guard against mis- 
haps, he could not be every where, nor secure 
from the negligence of others. A tired and 
careless workman left a lighted candle in a dan- 
gerous position. The family having, as they 
thought, taken every measure of security, went 


” ol 
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to bed; the flames burst out; they defied all 
the efforis of the neighbourhood to extinguish 
them. Insurance-oflices against fire were then 
unknown in France; and the next morning Mr. 
Suberville, his wife and family, were without 
house, or factory, or fortune—utterly ruined. 

Utter ruin, like all other phrases, the signifi- 
cation of which has a retrospective application, 
must be taken in relation to former circum- 
stances, and means here comparative ruin. Mr. 
Suberville was not reduced to beggary; for, on 
winding up his accounts, which, to his accurate 
and cool mind, was, even in his circumstances, a 
short task, he found that his long savings in 
trade would pay all his creditors, and leave him 
a sum producing about one hundred pounds 
sterling yearly interest. His chief wealth being 
his factory and its machinery, with his valuable 
house and its contents, was lost beyond redemp- 
tion. 

In the shelter offered to him and his family, in 
the residence of his next neighbour, and even in 
sight of the blackened and smoking walls. of the 
factory where he had made his fortune, and of 
the dwelling where he had so long enjoyed it,— 
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even there he arranged the whole statement of 
his affairs, with a composure and promptness 
almost incredible. He took this cruel blow with 
the serenity which always passes for philosophy, 
but which is not always entitled to that sublime 
epithet. There is a constitutional stillness of 
feeling, which, though it do.not degenerate into 
actual stagnation, approaches it in some men 
very nearly. A mind buried among the bleak 
and barren heights of commercial calculations, 
may be compared to a lake embosomed in lofty 
mountains, that throw at once their shelter and 
their shadow upon its surface. Emotions flut- 
ter round the one, as the winds blow round the 
other, but both rest unruffled by the blast. 
These exceptions to the general course of huma- 
nity and nature are, in themselves, as rare as they 
are unlovely; and we seldom sec, in our species, 
or in our travels,.a mind or a lake so thoroughly 
isolated, that.some opening is not to be found 
for the charities of life or the airs of heaven. 
This opening in the mind of Mr. Suberville was 
formed: by his affection for Leonie, for he loved 
this adopted daughter full as well as if she had 
been his own. Beyond that attachment he had ’ 
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no strong feelings of the heart. He was a man 
of unyielding probity, of a strict sense of honour, 
of great decorum of manners and conduct; but 
he had none of the softness of nature. He 
long loved his brother—as well as any other 
man ; and when they quarrelled, he disliked him 
as much—no more. He had many friends, but 
not one friendship. He was utterly insensible to 
the warmth, the enthusiasm, the extravagance 
(if we may speak truly) implied in that word. 
He had often conferred benefits, but never in- 
spired a feeling of gratitude. If he offered the 
warm cup of hospitality to his guests, he was 
sure in the sequel to dash it with ice. Ifhe lent 
money, he lent it with an air of-coldness. If he 
refused it, the refusal was softened down by no 
expression of regret. If the debt were paid, he 
put the money in his pocket. If lost, he drove 
the transaction from his mind. : 

A man like this can never inspire general 
affection, but he may excite a great deal of 
regard. Probity and judgment are qualities so 
valuable, that the world passes over in their fa- 
your many defects in what are called feelings of 
the heart, and seems to consider the misfor- 
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tunes of their possessors as so many special acts 
of injustice on the part of fate; while many men 
give their sympathy to such sufferers as a sort of 
propitiation to destiny to keep the evil from 
themselves. It was on this principle, no doubt, 
at least in a great measure, that the second day 
after the fatal fire, a deputation from the chief 
merchants of Rouen, many of them creditors of 
Mr. Suberville, came out to offer him pecuniary 
assistance to any amount, even to the full extent 
of repairing all his losses, and establishing him 
againcompletely. He was struck by this generous 
proof of esteem, but it failed to move him; and 
he calmly refused it, on the score of his declining 
age, which unfitted him at once for the renewed 
exertion of wrade, and for bearing the burden of 
so weighty an obligation. | 
While Leonie, who was present at this scene, 
reflected on Mr. Suberville’s conduct, he broke 
the seal of a letter which was just put into his 
hands. ‘‘Ah,” said he, glancing over it, and 
throwing it on the table, <‘ itis too late!” Leo- 
nie looked at it and saw it was from Mr. Mow- 
bray. A rush of pleasure seemed .to fill her 
heart, which a moment before had felt like a 
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void. She asked permission to look at it. Mr. 
Suberville nodded a silent assent, and she read 
the postscript. 
«¢ Je pense toujours de ma chére petite Léonie, 
el j’espére de faire sa connaissance un jour. 
«¢ Epwarp Mowsray.” 


«¢ Ah, my dear papa,” cried Leonie, her eyes 
filling with tears once more, and her cheeks 
flushed with pleasure, ‘‘ah, here at all events is 
a friend that loves you, and will sympathize 
with us. I don’t speak of Edward—I was not 
thinking of him at all—I mean Mr. Mowbray— 
now you don’t suppose I meant the son ?” 

«* How could you, my dear, when he does 
not know you? You givemea supposition which 
I could not have conceived—so take care, my 
dear child; think before you speak always.” 

«*« So I do, papa; and I think, and will say 
that Mr. Mowbray will immediately write to 
you, likea warm-hearted generous friend, mak- 
ing you just the same kind of offers as the 
Rouen merchants, only doing it in a way that 
will more strongly prove his affection.” 

«© We shall see,” was the reply; and Leonie 
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then went to visit Madame Suberville, who had 
never quilted her bed since the fire, but was 
constantly attended by Doctor Glautte, and, by 
getting daily worse, proving the intimate con- 
nexion between cause and effect. Mr. Suber- 
ville sat down on the spot to reply to Mr. Mow- 
bray, to countermand a fresh order which he 
had lately sent for another supply of cotton, and 
to announce at once the payment of the bills for 
the iast unlucky consignment, and the misfortune 
of which it was the cause. 

His next occupation was to write officially to 
the government, stating briefly his change of 
circumstances, and requesting, in consequence, 
that he might be permitted to resign his office of 
mayor, in favour ef some one more suited to 
maintain it with distinction. This business 
being arranged, he paid a visit to his wife’s 
apartment, took Glautte aside, and communi- 
cated to him, as his coadjutor, the step he had 
taken, andthen went early to the bureau to sign 
some papers, and see that Faussecopie took no 
advantage of the posture of his affairs to play 
any tricks. As he left the bureau again, to 
make final arrangements for a new residence and 
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future measures, he met Glautte, walking less 
slowly than usual towards the place he came 
from. There was something, he thought, very 
unusual in that, and still more in the air of the 
doctor’s countenance, which was something at 
once brisk and abstracted ; but the latter expres- 
sion preponderalted so much, that he passed 
Mr. Suberville in the narrow street of the vil- 
lage without seeing him, and marched straight 
into the house where the bureau was held, 
without ever once striking (as was his wont) his 
cane in a pestle-like motion against the ground, 
to give a mingled official and professional notice 
of his coming. 

As Mr. Suberville walked towards his tempo- 
rary home, Glautteentered the little room where 
Faussecopie was writing, and having carefully 
closed the door, put his cane in a corner, seated 
himself, and having taken a pinch of snuff, and 
condescendingly offered another to the wily 
clerk, hecautiously, in a half whisper, informed 
him of Mr. Suberville’s resignation of his office. 
This was a matter of surprise and great joy to 
Faussecopie, for the uncompromising integrity 
and sleepless energy of the mayor had been long 
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a heart-rending check on his passion for mal- 
practice. Glautte expressed to him his certainty 
that Mr. Benoist, a neighbour of Mr. Suber- 
ville’s, would be appointed his successor, and his 
object was now to consult with his friend Fran- 
cois on the best means of coming round that 
gentleman, so as to secure his own confirmation 
in the office of adjoint. 

Faussecopie, with his usual acuteness, saw, in 
an instant glance, all the advantages to be made 
of the present state of affairs. There never was a 
man so perfectly suited to be an instrument in 
the hands of such a knave as was our friend 
Doctor Glautte; and Faussecopie’s immediate 
notion was to make him apply to be himself ap- 
pointed successor to Mr. Suberville, making the 
prospective engagement to reward his adviser 
with the situation of adjoint. Here he knew he 
would be most fully his superior’s master, and 
without any hesitation he developed his proposal. 
Glautte was quite ‘* flambé” (to use his favourite 
phrase) at this startling proposition. His amb i- 

tion, or self-confidence, had never soared so 
high. He hemmed, and hawed, and hesitate d, 
androlled his eyes, while Faussecopie, not heed 
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ing his embarrassment, sketched a petition to the 
minister of the interior, which, in addition to the 
notorious lie that Glautte had for years per- 
formed the duties of the office, threw a sort 
of side-winded imputation on Mr. Suberville’s 
present capability, couched in the language of 
regret at his friend’s misfortune having seriously 
affected his health, and robbed him ofthe mental 
vigour for which he had been formerly distin- 
cuished. ‘The petition ended with most over- 
whelming professions of homage and devotion to 
the emperor, his imperial and royal house and 
dynasty. Faussecopie thrust this up before the 
face of the bewildered doctor, whose eyes started 
forward, in their usual odd way when any thing 
roused him suddenly from a state of more than 
common stupidity. He read the sketch, and 
approved of it; and, by the desire of his adviser, 
he wrote in his least illegible hand a fair copy, 
which was put into the post-office, and forward- 
ed by the same courier that carried Mr. Suber- 
ville’s proposal of resignation. No sooner was 
this first step taken, than Glautte believed him- 
self possessed of all that it was meant to lead to; 
he held himself up twice as stiffly as before, 
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stamped his cane on the ground ten times as con- 
sequentially, put his solitary gold ear-ring forward 
with a more determined air, called Francois 
Faussecopie his best friend and the author of his 
elevation, dropped off from his visits to Madame 
Suberville, and treated with total neglect his old 
friend and steady benefactor. The immediate 
consequences arising from all this were, his 
former patient getting perfectly well, and his old 
patron being greatly disgusted. 

This odious instance of dull ingratitude had. 
a striking contrast in the volatile disinterested- 
ness of de Choufleur. His first impulse on hear- 
ing of the destructive fire, while it yet raged the 
morning after ils out-bursting, was to jump out 
of bed in his shirt, and fly off «* accoutred as he 
was’ to the scene of action; with his imagina- 
tion all full of flames, and shrieks, and ladders, 
buckets of water, incredible exertions, fainting 
fits, and—Leonie. But on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, he hastily equipped himself in his every- 
day suit of brown camblet, and hurried off to 
. the vale. As he approached it, he saw the ap- 
palling prospect of aconflagration by day-light ; 
and that is the moment lo witness such a scene 
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in its most hideous aspect, when the splendid 
bursts of flame have no ground-work in the 
darkness of night, and do not clothe surround- 
ing objects in tints of fantastic wildness; but 
when a dreary blaze is looking sickly in the 
brightness of morning, and the desolate ruin star- 
ing out in plain and harrowing deformity. Hea- 
ven knows how Monsieur Hyppolite considered 
it, but for my own part I confess that a burning 
at night has ever been to me an object of ex- 
citement rather than sorrow, while such a scene 
in day time always filled me with a just and 
heavy sense of the calamity. 

Poor de Choufleur was sadly grieved, and 
grievously sad to learn that Leonie had already 
escaped—and, what was worse, that she had 
quietly walked out of the house by the kitchen 
door. ‘* Oh,” cried he, ‘* that she had at least 
been flung senseless out of a garret window, and 
caught in a blanket or a feather-bed !” Undig- 
nified, however, as was the mode of herescape, 
he was still more hurt to find that he had not 
the least chance of seeing her. The gentleman 
in whose. house she was sheltered prohibited 
every attempt at disturbing her or Madame Su- 
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berville; and as for her husband, Hyppolite 
never dared venture to approach him in his 
calmest hours, but in a moment like this it was 
impossible. All that was left to him was to 
wander about the desolate premises all the day, 
and all the night too, searching among the cin- 
ders and rubbish for any little relic of Leonie’s 
property, and happy beyond all expression at 
finding a silver thimble, a needle-case, a half- 
consumed shoe, and a ribbon sash (like all her 
habiliments white) , all of which he recognised, 
with the sharpness of a lover’s eye, as having 
formerly belonged to her. These he carefully 
collected and folded up in his checked cotton 
pocket-handkerchief, ready to stow away in the 
depository of all his other valuables—the satin- 
wooden casket. His great solicitude about the 
burning house, and his frequent inquiries, 
touched Mr. Suberville, who had not failed to 
observe his movements in the midst of all the 
bustle. ; 

While Hyppolite seemed taking a last linger- 
ing look at the gaping cavity which once con- 
tained the window of Leonie’s room, and just 
as he prepared to set out for Rouen, after four- 
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and-twenly-hours searching and fasting, Mr. 
Suberville having looked for some moments on 
his woe begone countenance, addressed him in 
a manner approaching something more towards 
cordiality than anything Hyppolite had ever re- 
ceived from him. The latler was too guile- 
less to make the mistake that a more knowing 
fool would have infallibly made, and take Mr. 
Suberville’s tone for the sound of an humbled 
spirit. Hyppolite only heard the voice of 
Leonie’s papa, and forgot all other circum- 
stances in his joy. An invitation to come in 
and breakfast quite took away his appelite—for 
the moment. He accepted it with tears in his 
eyes, and tremblingly proposed that Mr. Su- 
berville would ‘“* suffer him to continue his at- 
tendance on Mademoiselle Leonie, without any 
remuneration but the deep, pzeEP happiness 
such service afforded him.” 

Mr. Suberville, never dreaming of the ten- 
der sentiments which urged on this generous 
offer, held out his hand to Hyppolite, who 
seized upon it, and pressed it between both of 
his to his heart, as he entered the house with 
his inviler. On reaching the little room appro- 
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priated to the use of Mr. Suberville, and where 
Leonie was seated preparing his coflee, poor 
Hyppolite could no longer contain his emotion. 

It burst through every sluice of feeling, and, 

dropping down on his knees at Leonie’s feet, he 
caught her hand, which he kissed with a fren- 
zied air, sobbing and blubbering like a newly- 
whipped school-boy. Although the scene was 
the very acme of the ludicrous, neither Leonie 
nor Mr. Suberville could witness it without 
being affected, according to their various gra- 
dations of sensibility. Our heroine could not 
smile any more than weep, but she begged 
Hyppolite to rise, with expressions of heartfelt 
gratitude for his sympathy ; while Mr. Suber- 
ville poured out a hot bowl of café au lait, and 
heaped a plate with huge slices of a large saucis- 
son, which bore, he thought, a strong analogy 
to the fulness of de Choufleur’s feelings, and 
formed the most appropriate relief to the empti- 
ness of his stomach. ‘The enraptured Hyppo- 
lite had never felt so happy or so hungry. His 
appetite and his delight seemed both to return, 
and to grow on what they fedon. He ate, and 
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drank, and looked, and sighed, and ate and 
drank again; and to crown all, he was assured 
of continuing his lessons to Leonie, though not 
exactly on his own terms. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue preparations for Mr. Suberville’s change 
of residence were soon completed. He hired a 
large and long-deserted house, which, with 
its surrounding paddock and dependencies, 
bore the name of Le Vallon, being situated 
low down in the valley, at about a quarter of a 
mile’s distance from the village close to which 
he had lately lived. This house being the for- 
mer residence of an emigrant nobleman, and in 
part dilapidated, was procured at a merely no- 
minal rent, but several rooms were in a very 
good state, so that it was precisely suited to the 
wants of its new occupants. ‘To furnish a 
French country-house is, in the best circum- 
stances, an unexpensive affair to the propric- 
tor, but in those of Mr. Suberville it cost little 
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or nothing. <A few rush-boltomed cherry-tree 
chairs, some walnut-wood tables, bedsteads of 
the same material, with the minor household 
matters of rough workmanship, and all bought 
in Rouen at second-hand, and the thing was 
complete. The large and lofty apartments thus 
scantily and meanly garnished, were dismal 
enough, and were made more so by the de- 
solate ideas of former grandeur which the gilded 
window-pannels, decorated ceilings, and marble- 
mantel-pieces broughtto mind. In many places 
the walls had become damp, and the rich paper 
hung loosely here and there upon them. In 
others, large faded marks showed the site of 
rifled pictures, and again, wide blanks, which 
were once covered by immense looking glasses, 
stared nakedly on the common observer, and 
spoke broadly to the moralist. 

This was a comfortless contrast to the warm 
and wealthy air that breathed in the mansion 
where Mr. Suberville had passed the best of 
his days, and Leonie all those of which she had 
any memory. Yet both one and the other, 
though so widely differing in character, were 
almost instantly reconciled to the change: he © 
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from his phlegmatic, and she from her ro- 
mantic turn. He was somewhat of a fatalist— 
she a great deal of an enthusiast. That it was 
fate was enough for him—its being change was 
to her every thing. But while they rather en- 
joyed, or at least did not suffer from this altera- 
tion, they took especial care that she to whom 
it would have been dreadful, was kept compara- 
tively ignorant of its extent as well as its cause. 
Poor Madame Suberville got a serious shock 
by the sight of the fire; and had she known all 
its mischief, that shock might have been fatal. 
But those about her were studious to let her 
know only a part of the loss; and when she was 
carefully removed from the house where she 
was first sheltered, to the new residence which 
I have just described, she perceived no altera- 
tion that could. speak too plainly.. She was 
carried up to the chamber chosen for her by her 
husband and Leonie, and there she found al- 
most every one of the appearances to which she 
had been so long accustomed. 

Thus the nervous invalid found herself, as it 
were, again at home; and in looking round her 


chamber and her cabinet, and observing Mr. 
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Suberville’s calm, and Leonie’s contented face, 
she received an assurance of good-luck more 
powerful towards her recovery than Glautte’s 
prescriptions had been towards her illness. De 
Choufleur re-commenced his daily attendance on 
his pupil, in whose good graces, as well as her 
guardian’s, he had gained a very steady footing; 
and he regularly received, in spite of his remon- 
strances and protests, the same daily payment 
for his visits which he had had from the first. 

Things thus went quietly on, Mr. Suberville 
still strictly fulfilling the duties of mayor, having 
got an order from the minister, by return of the 
post which carried his offer of resignation, to 
continue in the office until proper measures could 
be taken to enable the government to act upon 
his communication. He made known this dis- 
patch to Glautte, officially by letter, having, in 
his peculiar cool and determined way, resolved 
never to hold the least further communication 
with that bloated doctor and false friend, al- 
though he only knew of his abandonment, and 
not his treachery. 

A good many of the neighbours continued to 
pay yery kind attentions to the Suberyilles ; but 
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among the few who ceased even their inquiries, 
after one first and last visit of condolence and cu- 
riosity, was the sister-in-law, the captain’s widow, 
and mother of Alfred. She found, all of a sud- 
den, insurmountable difficulties in the distance 
between Rouen and the Vale—had everlasting 
head-aches, tooth-aches, and nervous. attacks, 
and, what was worse, she was doing all she.could. 
to infect her son with some or all of those various 
maladies: But he was an honest-hearted fellow, 
and despised her shuffling. He had very nearly 
told her'so, on assuring her of his resolution 
never to neglect his aunt and uncle, and never 
to cease loving his cousin Leonie. His mother, 
for the first time in her life, objected to his eall- 
ing her cousin, but started back with horror at 
hearing him ask, for the first time in his life, 
‘¢ What would she think if he took a notion of 
calling her wife?” She knew he was a sturdy 
and self-willed fellow, and she being a wily 
woman, smiled, kissed him, and told him to 
follow his own fancy. He accordingly went 
oftener than ever to the Vale, and was received 
with as warm a welcome as before. . 

It was now a fortnight after the fire. Leonie 
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was within two days of the completion of her 
fifteenth year, and with it, as my readers will no 
doubt recollect, of the term of that vow which 
devoted her to the Virgin and a white costume. 
A month back, a release from these obligations 
had been to her a matter of considerable interest, 
and some anxiety. She looked forward to it as 
a new epoch in her life—as her entrance into the 
world, and her participation in all its joys. Balls, 
theatres, concerts, from all of which she had 
been hitherto proscribed, were mingled hefore 
her fancy in bewildering confusion, and her head 
was filled with an imagined wardrobe of as many 
colours as the prism’s, and a round of pleasures as 
bright as sun-beams, and as shifting as the winds. 
But the conflagration that consumed all Mr. 
Suberville’s wealth, seemed wholly to have 
changed the notion which Leonie had begun to 
conceive upon the subject. As the time came 
on, she felt languid and listless, wept and sighed, 
she could not tell why, and wished the moment 
protracted, she knew not wherefore. Secluded 
as she had hitherto been from the'world,: she 
irembled as she actually approached its wide 
arena; and she felt like the bird which, born 
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and nurtured in a cage, seems to throw a long- 
ing eye upon the open flights of liberty, yet 
flutters, as if in affection, on the threshold of 
his prison. 

Madame Suberville, too, began to get very 
unquiet on this occasion. An excessive devotion 
had taken such hold of her mind, that she sawin 
every thing which passed around her some sort 
of connexion with supernatural alliances and su- 
perstitious rites, and her veneration for the Vir- 
gin herself was almost inferior to that which she 
felt for her more peculiar patroness, Saint Ursula. 
She had therefore, without any hesitation, adopt- 
ed the belief that the unfortunate fire was deeply 
connected with Leonie’s approaching absolution 
from her infantine vow, not as a punishment for 
any fault of her’s or her parents, but as an omi- 
nous warning against the evils which awaited her 
entrance into life. Impressed fully with this 
idea, and taking a less irrational view of the 
altered state of Leonie’s immediate prospects 
(though ignorant of their extensive change), she 
had formed the ardent wish that her husband 
and adopted daughter would consent to the lat- 
ter’s solemnly renewing her vow, for the period of 
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five additional years; thereby securing to herself 
the certainty of divine protection, and throw- 
ing an antagonist charm, if I may so express it, 
to counteract the dangers which those she al- 
ready possessed were likely to attract towards 
her. | 

It is not necessary to dwell on the means which 
she took to impress all this upon her husband. 
It is enough to say that he coincided in all the 
rational part of her reasoning, and strengthened 
it by many powerful suggestions from his own 
clear understanding. Leonie received the pro- 
position with delight; and the very morning that 
was to have witnessed her enfranchisement, saw 
her rivet her chains anew in the neighbouring 
church. 

She was attended by Mr. Suberville, and a 
female friend, who officiated as her mother dur- 
ing the short and simple ceremony; and when 
she returned to the house, light in spirits, and 
gay in heart, Madame Suberville wept over her 
as she gave her her blessing, and said she felt as- 
sured that good-luck must be the consequence 
of this pious and virtuous deed. 

That very morning the courier brought a let- 
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ter to Mr. Suberville, while he was in his office 
at the Mairie, bearing the minister’s seal; and 
on opening it, in expectation of receiving the 
confirmation of his removal from his situation, 
he read an order to continue in the office of 
mayor, with a testimonial of the emperor’s satis- 
faction, in his nomination to the Legion of Ho- 
nour, and the announcement of a pension of 
three thousand francs a-year, and a copy of Dr. 
Glautte’s petition was enclosed. 

Mr. Suberville read the letter twice over. He 
was decidedly’gratified by its contents; for he 
was sensible of the value of emolument and dis~ 
tinction at the present moment. He handed the 
dispatch to Faussecopie, with orders to insert 
it in the registers of the office; and while the 
astonished, but self-commanding clerk perused 
and wondered at what was before his eyes, Mr. 
Saberville coolly opened the pacquet containing 
the insignia of the order of honour, which had 
been transmitted by. the prefect of the depart- 
ment, accompanied by a most flattering con- 
gratulatory letter. He then calmly tied the 
ribbon to his button-hole, not from vanity, 
but from respect to the authority that invested 
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him with the distinction ; and while he sat with 
his usual quiet countenance, at his desk in the 
inner bureau, Glautte (having heard at the 
post-office that dispatches had arrived for the 
mayor and himself, and that a pacquet had also 
been forwarded from the prefect, bearing the 
seals of the Bureau of the Legion of Honour) 
came bustling into the outer room, breathless 
from speed and anxiety, and a pale hue of agita- 
tion blending with the purple suffusion of his 
cheeks. ‘* Make way there, make way!” cried 
he, shoving to the right and left some petition- 
ers for justice, or wanton litigants, as the case 
might be, plenty of whom are to be always seen 
in the bureau of a magistrate in Normandy. 
Having arrived at Faussecopie’s desk, he was 
rather surprised at the cold air with which this 
confidential friend looked up at him for an in- 
stant, and then down again on the paper he 
seemed copying. ‘* Why, Mr. Faussecopie,” 
exclaimed he, in an authoritative tone, ‘‘ you 
appear to have forgotten who I am.” “No, 
no, my dear doctor,” answered Francois; ‘‘ you 
are, I believe, nothing more nor less than what 
you were yesterday.” 
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‘<We shall see that,” cried Glautte, seizing 
‘the letter which bore his address. 


‘© To Monsieur, 
‘¢ The Doctor Glautte, 
‘¢ At the Mairie of the Three Villages.” 


Glautte thought this a rather informal way of 
addressing a newly appointed mayor, and proba- 
bly a ghevalier of the Legion of Honour, for he 
was filled with the certainty of the first dignity, 
and the likelihood of the latter; and his mind 
being so made up, that was its sticking-place. 
He opened the dispatch, and read as follows, 
from the same minister that wrote to Mr. Su- 
berville :— 


<< Sir, 

‘* Your petition has reached me, and I lave 
to inform you in reply, that from this date his 
majesty the Emperor dispenses with your ser- 
vice as adjoint of the mayor Suberville, | 

“Tam,” 
etc. etc. etc. | 
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Need I describe the doctor, as he sank into a 
chair, his eyes rivetted on the fatal paper? or 
the malicious grin on the devilish countenance 
of Faussecopie, while he read it over Glautte’s 
shoulder? or the stare of amazement from the 
surrounding peasants, who thought the doctor 
had got a stroke of apoplexy? or the chill 
glance of contempt which Mr. Suberville threw 
upon him, as he passed at the moment from his 
office? or Glautte’s reviving start of horror, 
when he saw the volume-speaking decoration 
dangling from the button-hole of the mayor? 

I feel almost inclined, however, to dwell, in 
this place, on the policy as well as the justice 
(which are perhaps synonymous terms) of this 
conduct on the part of Napoleon, and the proof 
which it affords that, though ruling France with 
an iron hand, he knew so well how to cover it 
with a glove of velvet. It was just at this period 
that his designs against the commercial interests 
of England were assuming something of feasi- 
bility, that every thing which could encourage 
or do honour to the manufactures of France was 
a matter of utmost moment; and it was then, 
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also, that in his projects of gigantic aggression; 
he sought a resting-place for the lever with 
which he hoped to move the moral, as Archi- 
medes believed himself able to raise the phy- 
sical world. That resting-place Napoleon thought 
he possessed in the enthusiastic attachment of 
his people; but while labouring to lay the firm 
foundation, he found that it even was crushed 
by the weight of the glory he meant it to sup- 
port. In furtherance of his system, he had made 
minute inquiries into Mr. Suberville’s situation 
and character; and, in rewarding his services 
as they deserved, he secured a steady and faith- 
ful adherent to his cause. 

Passing, however, from such contemplations 
as these, I must turn to the minor effects pro- 
duced on Monsieur the Doctor Glautte. He, it 
must be understood, had been always a violent 
admirer of Napoleon, and a determined hater of 
the ruined dynasty. In the early spring of the 
republic, he had been a perfect Roman of the 
better days of Rome. When General Bonaparte 
became an emperor, citizen Glautte became an 
aristocrat; and as the one grew from greatness 
into despotism, the other followed the parallel 
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course from independence into slavery. But 
matters were now utterly changed. This one 
act, coming home to himself, turned him atonce 
into an inveterate enemy of the mighty master 
he had before idolized ; and the imperial tree 
which thus shook a harmless insect from one of 
its branches, had reason soon afterwards to feel, 
during the storm-gusts that bent it to the earth, 
that the reptile had fastened on jt again, and 
was eating into its very heart. 

When Glautte recovered from his downfall, 
which was magnified by the imagined height 
of his pinnacle, he looked for commiseration, 
atleast, from his accomplice Faussecopie. The 
latter gave him only scorn instead of pity; and 
paid to Mr. Suberville an increasing portion of 
respect and assiduily, that would have been per- 
fect homage, had its object been likely to take 
pride in its degrading expressions. Faussecopie’s 
dearest and nearest wish was, to obtain for him- 
self promotion into the place from which his in- 
genuily had ousted Glautte ; but this hope was 
quickly destroyed, by Mr. Suberville’s announce- 
ment to the minister, that, being now freed 
from the laborious occupation of his former life, 
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he would devote his whole time to the duties of 
the office, thereby rendering the assistance of an 
adjoint totally unnecessary. This arrangement 
met with full approbation at head-quarters, and 
Mr. Suberville thus gained a trifling addition to 
his former emoluments, and secured the best 
performance to all the business of his situation. 
Faussecopie, although he relaxed a little in his 
devoted attentions, still did the duties of his 
station so as to leave no room for complaint; 
and lay by, as it were, for that tide in his 
- affairs, which he saw had not yet reached 
high-water mark. Glautle, though he lost his 
place, and with it a great deal of his profes- 
sional practice, was still able, from his long 
savings, and penurious habits, to live too well 
for such a man. He brooded over his resent- 
ments and disgrace; and muttered threats and 
hints, too low for any echo, and too vague for 
any object. With his neighbours he sank into 
utter neglect and scorn. 

When Madame Suberville heard of her hus- 
band’s confirmation in his office of mayor, his 
encreased salary, and new honours, she dropped 
down on her knees, and thanked Saint Ursula; 
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and she protested that every thing was owing to 
Leonie’s having renewed, or rather remodelled, 
her vow. Leonie, without actually believing 
this, could not divest herself of the notion that 
Heaven was not displeased at the act; and she 
was thus made still happier in the step she had 
taken. Madame Suberville junior was delighted 
at it, as well as at the renewed brightness of the 
prospects of her brother the chevalier (as she 
now always called him), knowing that the vow 
secured Leonie’s celibacy for five years to come, 
and thereby prevented her son Alfred from doing 
a foolish thing ; while the Emperor’s evident fa- 
vour might lead to the Chevalier’s further pro- 
motion, and make an eventual marriage with 
Leonie the very wisest thing that Alfred could 
effect. One would have thought that the roads 
had been all suddenly re-made, or her constitu- 
tion wholly changed; for obstacles vanished be- 
fore her visits now, in proportion to their former 
accumulation. This made no alteration in the 
inhabitants of the Vale; and Alfred went on his 
old course, steadily attached to his relatives, old 
and young, but not one atom more in love with 
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Leonie from any of the recent changes she had 
experienced. | 

Not so Monsieur Hyppolite. Every event 
either of good or evil, every wind, fair or foul, 
seemed to fix the sentiment and blow the flame 
that was at once devouring and burning his un- 
happy heart. Leonie had now become accus- 
tomed to his extravagance, and without know- 
ing rightly what it meant, she was greatly enter- 
tained with its display. De Ghoufleur never of- 
fered an ayowal of his actual passion; Alfred 
kept up the joke without suffering it to go too 
far; Mr. Suberville found Hyppolite a lively 
substitute for Glautte, his former hanger-on; he. 
was a relief altogether to the monotony of the 
scene; and he become almost a part of the fa- 
mily, not injuring, if he failed to improve, the 
amazing strides made by his pupil in her fa- 
vorite study. | 

In four or five weeks, as soon in fact as it 
could arrive, Mr. Suberville had a letter from 
Philadelphia, which, though written in English, 
he supposed to be an answer from Mr. Mowbray 
to the letter which he wrote to him relative to 
the fire. He produced this to Leonie for trans- 
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lation, and she very readily put into French the 
following episile. 


Philadelphia, May 28, 18414. 
Mr. JuLtes SUBERVILLE. : 
Sr, | 

I am desired by Mr. Mowbray, my em- 

ployer, who is prevented by business from 

writing himself, to say that yours of March 46 

came duly to hand. He is sorry for your mis- 

fortune, and will not forward the 550 bales of 

Cotton, as per order. He guesses your health 

must be disordered at the same time, for which 
he is equatly sorry. 

And am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
for Josrpn Mowsgray and Sex, 
EBsEeNEzAR Wooproorr. 


Mr. Suberville smiled at this laconic commu- 
nication, translated pretty literally, and in a 
faltering voice by Leonie. She examined every 
fold, inside and out, for the postscript, but found 
none, nor any intimation whatever of Edward’s 
existence but the word ‘* Son,” which showed 
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clearly that he was now included as a partner 
in his father’s house. She wondered at first at 
this altered. tone of correspondence; but soon 
accounted forit by a thousand causes connected 
with Edward’s entrance into business, and others 
as likely. Mr, Suberville saw at once that it 
was a connexion the less—and he thought no 
more of it. 

The sufficiency of hisintyinel his frugal habits, 
and well-formed plans on either a large orsmall 
scale, ensured a great degree of rational comfort 
to Mr. Suberville, in those circumstances which 
he had now no hope of bettering, and little fear 
of seeing further reduced. os himself he was 
quite content, and for his wife as well. The 
ereat object of his cares was Leonie, and she had 
every thing necessary for her own moderate 
station in life. The wild aspect of the house 
began to be modified, as additional articles of 
furniture came in, or the eye from being accus- 
tomed to the scene became gradually suited to its 
dimensions. The garden, which was lately the 
deserted emblem of aristocratic ruin, was put 
into.order; its longs alleys retrimmed, its terrace 
newly decorated with shrubs and flowers, its fish 
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pond cleaned out and stocked again, its jet d'eau 
restored, its walks regravelled—and altogether 
the whole place acquiring a modernized and 
cheerful air. Three years thus passed on, in a 
monotony of movement, but not unpleasingly. 
The calm was unbroken in upon by any event 
worth recording; until the whole world was 
shaken by the fall of the most colossal of its mas- 


lers, when the vale of the Three Villages vibrated 
to the shock. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue great political events of the year 1844 
need not be recalled to mind. They must be 
quite fresh in the memory of most men, and par- 
ticularly those who have been in any way con- 
nected with the nation where they principally 
took place. While those astounding transac- — 
tions were only known in their breadth and 
magnitude to the other countries of Europe, 
France was naturally doomed to feel in her re- 
motest corners the desolating details which fol- 
lowed in their course. Having, however, on a 
former occasion, alluded generally to their effects, 
I have now only to revert to them as they made 
themselves evident in the narrow circle of our 
acquaintance in the Three Villages. 
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Just previous to the actual dethronement of 
Napoleon, all the efforts of zeal and artifices of 
intrigue were secretly put forward to make con- 
verts to the almost forgotten cause of Bourbon- 
ism in France. Is was not till the country was 
forced to acknowledge the ruin of all hope as 
connected with the imperial sway, that its eyes 
seemed to open all at once to the necessity of 
removing the man who, from being its glory, had 
become its scourge; and of replacing him bythe 
remote and little thought of race, whose fitness 
to such a distinction was not so much founded 
on claims of right, as on the certainty that if a 
change was to be, they were the persons most 
likely to ensure its quiet etablishment. On this 
principle the great majorily of the rational part 
of France were prompily united in support of 
Louis XVHI; but before it was completely 
developed to the country, many worthless instru- 
ments were setat work, and many amusing facts 
took place. 

In the whole range of the little district imme- 
diately under our present observation, the only 
boldly avowed royalist was Monsieur Hyppolite 
Emmanuel Narcisse de Choufleur. He had 
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been, through thick and thin, in conquest and 
defeat, greatness and littleness, an open-mouthed 
reviler of Bonaparte, and the upholder of the 
Bourbons. Every thing in which the name of 
Napoleon mixed appeared discoloured in the eyes 
of de Choufleur; but this prejudiced insanily 
found very few parallels in France, and made its 
possessor only an object of general ridicule. A 
man so devoted to his own cause, and so despised 
by its opponents, was a very good instrument, 
notwithstanding, when the cause began to flou- 
rish. Any secret entrusted tosuch a depository 
was notlikely to be sought for, and if voluntarily 
revealed would create but little attention. Such 
was the reasoning of the Bourbon emissaries, 
and right glad were they to find so faithful and 
ready-made a partizan in a place where they had 
so little hopes of gaining a proselyte. 

I am not prepared to state the actual contract 
entered into with de Ghouileur, or the minute 
instruction given to him on this occasion; but it 
is certain that he soon began to beat up for 
recruits, and that the first promising youth he 
fixed onforan ally was no other than the growling 
and grumbling Doctor Glautte. 
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Glautte was soon gained over to the good 
cause, for he met the tempter more than half- 
way. What might have been the inducements 
held forth will probably remain a secret for ever. 
They were certainly sufficient to make the doc- 
tor a zealous advocate of legitimacy ; and he, in 
conjunction with de Choufleur, about the period 
of the invasion of the country by the allied 
powers, in the spring of the memorable year to 
which my attention is now fixed, began a course 
of desultory lectures on the merits of the Bour- 
bons, wherever an audience was to be found, 
such as the public-houses, the barbers’ shops, 
the bleach-greens, or the little circulating library. 
These sapient coadjutors were thus the source 
whence the muddy stream of royalism began to 
run, but which flowed filtering along through 
_ the good sense and rational discussion of the 
people, until it became at length a current of 
clear and pure propriety. 

A sudden burst of Bourbonism in the south 
of France decided the question. This feeling 
rushed like flame across the whole face of the 
country ; and was irresistible when backed by 
five hundred thousand bayonets, and the indig- 
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nant strength of long-outraged Europe to urge 
them on. The mighty trampler of those freeborn 
rights by which he had been raised, fell from the 
throne he knew not how to dignify, and saw 
crumble into dust that power which it required 
no common ingenuity of analytical misrule to 
decompose. The little triumph of Hyppolite and 
Glautte was complete; but to give ulterance to 
it, a more skilful penman than either of them was 
required. As they propounded to each other the 
momentous question of ‘‘ Who must word our 
proclamation, and our address to the King ?”’ they 
reciprocally answered, ‘‘ Who but Fausseco- 
pie!’’ It was true that he had been united with 
- Mr. Suberville, his superior, for some time past 
employed in the most strenuous efforts to keep 
up the failing loyalty of the commune to the 
sinking House of Bonaparte. Eloquence, and 
reasoning, and promises, and threats had flowed 
from the ready pen of Faussecopie in most co- 
pious discharges; but luckily for him the very 
day previous to the final decision, and Louis 
being proclaimed King, the associate actorsin the 
village revolution addressed him on the subject 
of their embarrassment, and put things to him in 
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so strong and striking a point of view, that he 
(happening lo know from official communications 
that the game was all up) came over to their 
demands, and drew up the required papers, ina 
strain of most fulsome Bourbonism and flattery, 
receiving the positive promise from the joint 
agents, that he was to participate in whatever 
honours. or rewards might come to their share. 

Preparations being thus made, the white flag 
was hoisted in the village, under the auspices of 
ihe triumvirate, and in defiance of Mr. Suber- 
ville’s efforts, his life being loudly threatened 
by the consistent, populace.. Announcements of 
the restoration were dispersed, the naayor and 
other recusant functionaries were suspended ; 
and thatimportant office in the affairs of our vil- 
lages was conferred, pro tempore, on Monsieur 
the Doctor Glautte, who instantly appointed for 
his adjoint his worthy and loyal friend, Fausse- 
copie. As for Hyppolite, his honours were only 
ia the bud, but he got immediate assurances of 
ample reward, and thus ended the revolution of _ 
the Three Villages. 

Ilere then was another serious alteration in 
the affairs of Mr. Suberville. He was now poss- 
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tively reduced to his one hundred pounds a-year, 
for all the emoluments arising from his office, 
with the pension attached to it, were irrevocably 
gone. He had still, however, his presence of 
mind, and the decoration of honour ; capability 
to meet the change, and a proud consciousness 
of having merited better fortune in his old age. 
To work he however went, with the necessary 
retrenchments; anda system of the most rigid 
domestic economy was arranged with Leonie, 
who was now in her eighteenth year, and quite 
fit to bear a part in all such councils as Mr. Su- 
berville had formerly been in the habit of hold- 
ing with his wife. She, poor woman, was get- 
ting quite superannuated, notwithstanding the 
vivifying effects on her health which had been 
consequent on the non-attendance of Glautte.. 
She still bustled about a litthe—aired the linen, 
fed the poultry, et cetera; but for the serious 
management of the house, every thing devolved 
on Leonie. | 

Mr. Suberville had many overtures made to 
him from the new-formed friends of the restored. 
dynasty, with strong assurance, that if he joined 
with the dominant party, and gave his influence 
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in the neighbourhood to promote the security of 
the Bourbons, he might count on almost any re- 
compense which liberality and gratitude could 
bestow. But he invariably declined all interfer- 
ence in public concerns. He had felt it to be 
his duty to adhere inflexibly to the cause of his 
benefactor, the Emperor, while that cause hada 
shadow of hope; for he knew how often political 
success depended on the turn of a hair. He 
saw and lamented the aberrations of the mag- 
nificent spirit which possessed all the grandeur 
fitling a conqueror of the world, but not the 
goodness worthy of the ruler ofmankind. When 
Napoleon fell, Mr. Suberville was as well con- 
vinced as any one that Louis was the person by 
whom he ought to be succeeded; and he fer- 
vently hoped that this monarch had learned in 
adversity deep lessons of wisdom. As to dynas- 
ties, he held none in any particular reverence. 
He calculated that they all, like private families, 
offered the same certainty of fools and knaves, 
and the same chance of honest and wise men. 
A Bourbon or a Bonaparte was, therefore, all 
the same to him, provided they governed equally 
well for the happiness of the country. But per- 
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sonal feelings of gratitude attached him to Na- 
poleon ; and while wishing a peaceful reign to his 
successor, he was resolved never to take an ac- 
live part in any of the political events that fol- 
lowed the Emperor’s fall. He therefore, and 
from his reduced income, lived more secluded 
than ever, enjoying only his favourite sport of 
shooting, accompanied by his steady old pointer, 
Flore, who was, beside Leonie, almost his only 
companion. He had not quite discarded de 
Choufleur, but had been rather gratified than 
the contrary, by the spirit of fidelity which he 
had displayed. He was made a little sore one 
morning, no doubt, at Hyppolite’s being an- 
nounced by the servant-maid, ‘‘ Le Chevalier 
de Choufleur ;”’ and he felt a momentary senti- 
ment like indignation, at seeing the very coun- 
terpart of his own ribbon attached to Hyppolite’s 

button-hole. But this sensation subsided in a 
- moment. Mr. Suberville felt it was just that 
government should reward their friends ; and he 
turned his attention, and with great pleasure, 
from the ribbon to the coat, which, with the 
whole accompaniments of his dress, told a plain 
tale of prosperity and comparative wealth on the 

12 
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part ofits wearer. The fact was, that indepen- 
dently of the honour conferred on de Choufleur, 
he had a handsome gratuity in ready money, 
and a place connected with the customs, which 
eave him a revenue of two thousand frances a- 
year, with a house and garden rent-free, situated 
towards the sea-coast, a few miles from Le 
Vallon; and besides some extra perquisites aris- 
ing from this place, it was offered to him as 
only a stepping-stone from his former lowly cir- 
cumstances, to a situation of much higher value. 
Who then so gay as Hyppolite? Where was to 
be seen such a handsome assortment of new 
nankin breeches, silk stockings, and coats of the 
brightest colour? Who shouted vive le Roi! 
and vivent les Bourbons! sotoudly as the Che- 
valier de Choufleur? Who showed such a mus- 
cular calf, or sprang so high, or cut so many 
capers at the Restoration balls? 

it would be a less difficult task to reply to the 
interrogatories which I might put, as to the 
cause of a total change in de Choufleur’s bear- 
ing towards Leonie. ‘He no longer approached 
her cringingly, on tiptoe, and with fear, nor 
breathed a half-muttered compliment by stealth. 
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On the contrary, he now stepped boldly into 
her presence, putting forward his foot and his 
shoulder in reciprocal advance, and uttered 
broad and manifest eulogiums on her good looks 
and the beauty ofher person. This was an al- 
teration easily accounted for; it was the natural 
effect of prosperity on weakness, forcing the 
feelings beyond their just proportions, as a hot- 
bed urges a mushroom aboveits common growth. 
Hyppolite had never, during his three years’ 
acquaintance with our heroine, conceived the 
most distant notion of marrying her. She seem- 
ed to him altogether in her grace, and youth, 
and innocence, a being of almost another sphere, 
and his adoration for her was like that which 
some Indians pay toa shadow, unconnected with 
any notion of the body from which it proceeds. 
Corporeal associations never joined themselves 
to his thoughts of her; and she appeared to him 
a pure emanation of all that was exquisite in 
mortality. He felt in her presence as a worm 
illuminated by a moon-beam, or a mote enlight- 
ened by the sun; and this extravagance of self- 
humiliation continued encreasing, rather than 
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unimpaired, even till the time of Mr. Suberville’s 
disgrace, and his own good fortune. But from 
the very first days of the Restoration, be began 
to perceive a new light break in, little by little, 
upon his former conceptions—and the moment 
that saw the order‘of the Legion of Honour 
dangling at his breast, seemed to have produced 
in him a total regeneration. His confidence was 
unbounded. He strutted off to le Vallon, shook 
Mr. Suberville by the hand with an air of un- 
precedented freedom, threw a familiar nod at 
Madame; gave a patronizing smile to the maid; 
and addressed Leonie with an air of impassioned 
absurdity, which surpassed all the growing fa- 
miliarities of his recent manner. 

Leonie was not so insensible as not to see the 
drift of all this. She did perceive it, and was 
more than ever amused. Mr. Suberville was 
not astonished, for he knew mankind; nor 
displeased, for he pitied its weakness. De 
Choufleur, therefore, met no discouragement, 
and, in his growing boldness, was satisfied that 
his main object was not only seen, but ap- 
proved of. «How indeed could it be other- 
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wise?” said Hyppolite to himself one day, 
standing upon a chair as usual, to view himself 
and his last new suit in the glass. © ‘‘ How could 
she withstand my three long years of delicate 
altentiun—my smooth and soft- stealing en- 
twinements round her heart—my ardent sighs 
—my burning glances—the ruddy <ceabaaiiin 
of these cheeks—the vigorous tournure of that 
leg >” 

He reflected on the best method to be pur- 
sued for securing the consent of Mr. Suberville 
to his marriage with Leonie, she being for her 
part, he was convinced, only anxiously waiting 
the proposition to jump into his arms. He 
accordingly resolved on consulting Faussecopie. 
The latter knew well that Hyppolite was most 
egregiously deceiving himself; but he saw what 
a hold such a confidential intercourse as this 

would be upon him; and he was determined to 
encourage him to the utmost. He had been 
some time longing for an opportunity of pro- 
posing to him an extensive scale of illicit pro- 
ceedings for which his place afforded great fa- 
cilities ; but he was rather at a loss how to open 
_his proposition, when Hyppolite’s disclosure of 
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his designs gave him a new chance of form- 
ing a reciprocal confidence. He smothered 
for awhile his own intentions; and, entering 
with apparent warmth into the Chevalier’s de- 
signs, he pointed out the great necessity of a 
cautious demeanour, and a not too precipitate 
proposal. . 

As for Alfred, whom we have for some time 
lost sight of, he did not stand, as Faussecopie 
supposed, in Hyppolite’s way as a rival; but 
sooner than suffer him to marry Leonie, he 
would have shot him through the head. He 
heartily despised him as a man, and hated him 
as a politician; for Alfred, like the greater part 
of the youthful population of France, was an 
enthusiastic Bonapartist, and, like many others, . 
was rankling under all the uncomfortable feel- 
ings attendant on half-pay. Soon after his 
uncle’s establishment at Le Vallon, he had been 
appointed a sub-oflicer on board a man of war. 
He had made a voyage to India, where he re- 
mained some time stationed, and had just re- 
turned to France in time to be discharged with 
other anti-royalists; and was now giving vent 
to the stock of heat laid in under the tropics, 
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in affection to his friends, and hatred to their 
enemies. Among the latter he of course reckon- 
ed the recreants Glautte and Faussecopie; and 
he only kept on decent terms with de Choufleur 
out of regard to his uncle’s and Leonie’s wishes, 
and for the excellent fun of quizzing him on all 
occasions. 

Affairs thus went quietly on during the re- 
mainder of the year, and the only remarkable 
events in that which followed, were, the return 
of Bonaparte from Elba, and the worshipful 
mayor, Glautte, having received a_ paralytic 
stroke. The aforesaid paralytic stroke was one 
of the luckiest things in the world for its tem- 
porary victim; for Glautte had, the very day 
previous to the attack, sketched the heads of a 
letter for his adjoint to fill up and forward, 
offering an abandonment of the Bourbon cause, | 
a return to his old imperial principles, and a 
‘‘desperate fidelity” for the future, provided 
he was confirmed in his place of mayor. 
Faussecopie, always on his guard, determined 
to wait ihe results of the first battle or two 
before he forwarded the << adhesion,” and the 
opportune illness of the mayor gave him a good 
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excuse for letting it lie over. He therefore 
kept it very snugly, and ‘the emperor’s final 
ruin justified his foresight. During the hun- 
dred days; the most flattering importunities 
were addressed to Mr. Suberville to step into 
his old place; but he, seeing the very hazard- 
ous state of affairs, prudently resisted them all; 
and it was only owing to the hope of his ac- 
cepting the office that it was suffered to remain 
in the possession of Glautte. There, however, 
Glautte remained, and at the second return of 
Louis there he was confirmed, acting nominally 
as a magistrate, and, for form’s sake, wheeled 
daily in his chair into the office, to doze away 
still more soundly than ever, during the causes 
which Faussecopie decided according to his 
own fancies, and in the name of his superior. 
This arch rogue was now running a full career 
of pelty tyranny and extortion. With the 
bloated body of Glautte, and all its corporal 
responsibility between him and detection, there 
was no ill-doing at which he stopped short; 
and the system of absurd severily entered into 
all over the kingdom, after the issue of Napo- 
leon’s splendid but futile attempt, left consi- 
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derable power in the hands of every minor 
tyrant. Faussecopie, among other misdeeds, 
had fairly drawn de Choufleur into his darling 
plans of cheating the revenue, and they were 
hoth deeply implicated in such malpractices as 
left them quite in each other’s power. 
During all these proceedings, public and 
private, Leonie, apart from them all, had ar- 
rived at full maturity of mind and person. 
There never was a more analogous or more 
beautiful progress made by the body and the 
intellect. They had both gradually reached a 
height, a fulness, a bloom, a delicacy—all in 
just proportions, and rarely seen so exquisitely 
combined. During the three years which had 
elapsed since she first saw de Choufleur, she 
had advanced in growth until she arrived at two 
inches above his height, and her beaming blue 
eyes shot a radiance down upon him that was 
enough to set a-blazing much less combustible 
materials than he was made of. ~- Innocence 
seemed to repose on her broad fair forehead, 
but still to leave room for the expression of 
deep thought, which tempered the enthusi- 
astic expression of her half-opemed lips and their 
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bewitching smiles. Then there were her teeth, 
and her nose, her eye-lashes, her golden hair, 
and Heaven knows how many other et ceteras; 
these I must every one leave to the imagination 
of my readers, gentle and simple, for this is 
just such a theme as I must be cautious not to 
eet too deep in. Her romantic flights at fifteen 
had become very much restrained by the good 
sense which 


“* Grew with her growth, and strengthen’d with her 
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strength. 


If she ever now thought of the Mowbrays, it 
was with a smile of mixed amusement at her 
~ own childish folly, in the first instance, and of 
contempt for their full grown worldliness in 
the next. Mr. Suberville never heard of or 
from Philadelphia after the consolatory letter 
of Mr. Ebenezer Woodroofe, and he neither 
thought of nor cared further about the matter. 
But Leonie congratulated herself on one good 
which arose from her fancy of fifteen, namely, 
—that it had been the impulse to make her 
commence the study of English, in which lan- 
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guage she was now a great proficient, indeed al- 
most perfect, with the exception of the pronun- 
ciation, which she had, like her master, as 
badly as possible. The acquirement of this 
language, which had originated in a girlish 
fancy, and had been hitherto viewed by her in 
the light of a mere accomplishment, she was 
now fully determined to turnto a betteraccount. 
She saw: with pain that the utmost efforts of 
economy were not sufficient to allow the indul- 
gence of those long enjoyed comforts. which 
had become an absolute want to Madame ‘Su- 
berville, who blended with her ever-growing 
piety a considerable liking for many of the good 
things of life. But Mr. Suberville and Leonie’s 
pleasure at witnessing the spiritual enjoyments 
of the excellent woman, was considerably damp- 
ed by the conviction that her worldly indul-_ 
gences must be retrenched, unless some plan 
could be devised for adding to their scanty .in- 
come. With this view Leonie conceived the. 
plan, and proposed to Mr. Suberville, that the 
moment her vow expired she should become a 
teacher of English to such of the females of 
Rouen and its vicinity as might be inclined to 
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take lessons in that now wide-spreading lan- 
guage. Mr. Suberville had nothing to oppose 
to a plan that tallied so perfectly with his ne- 
tions of right ; but Leonie felt that to fit her- 
self for the undertaking, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to improve her wretched pronunciation. 
For this purpose she suggested to Mr. Suberville 
the idea (which he immediately put into execu- 
tion, notwithstanding a strong national anti- 
pathy) of offering, through the Paris papers, 
board and lodging to some native of England 
desirous of improvement in French, in a family 
where the English language was well understood, 
though imperfectly spoken. Madame Suber- 
ville, de Choufleur, and Alfred, were all in- 
formed of, if not actually consulted on, the 
subject. The first of these was a quiescent 
approver of all her husband’s and Leonie’s 
measures. The two latter were enraged be- 
yond description, and strongly opposed the 
plan; the one from indignation at the slight cast 
upon himself and his knowledge of the English 
language, the other from hatred of every indi- 
vidual of the nation which effected the down- 
fall of his idol emperor. Mr. Suberville and 
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Leonie persisted in their intention notwithstand- 
ing; and Alfred contented himself with swear- 
ing he would insult the Englishman, if any ar- 
rived at Le Vallon; while de Choufleur begun a 
series of abuse upon the country that had for- 
merly given him shelter, as if to prepare him- 
self for aiding in Alfred’s projected attacks. 
To combine their measures effectually, he 
taught some scraps of miserable slang _re- 
proaches to his fiery associate, such as ‘‘ Milord 
Rosbif,” ** Sir Plumpudding,” ‘‘ Monsieur Bif- 
teck,” etc. ; and besides these, a song, with 
which they agreed to serenade the expected in- 
terloper, the chorus of which (being the only 
part aflerwards communicated to me) was, 


De Englishman be von ver bad man, 

He drinka de beer, and he breaka de cann, 
He kissa de vife, and he tomp de man, 
And de Englishman be von ver God dam. 


This was all got by heart by the delighted 
Alfred, and he spent hours in rehearsing it with 
Hyppolite. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tue advertisement was duly forwarded to 
Paris for insertion; and to allow fair scope for 
previous inquiry as tothe family, onthe part of 
ihe public, it wasmentioned clearly thatthe ac- 
commodations offered were in the house of the 
ex-Maire Suberville. A week had not elapsed 
when a letter, signed George Wilson, arrived, 
stating that the writer, an English gentleman, 
desirous of such a situation for a few months, 
and being then an invalid, would present him- 
self the following day at Mr. Suberville’s; and, 
not speaking a word of French, he requested 
that some one of the family, who understood 
English, might be at home to receive him. The 
letter contained references to a banker of the 
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first respectability, and stated that terms were 
not at all an object with the writer. 

The prompt success of their plans was ex- 
tremely gratifying, both to Mr. Suberville and 
‘ Leonie; butif any thing checked her pleasure, 
it was the contemplation of the cramped, crab- 
bed, and old-fashioned hand-writing of the 
letter. Though wonderfully cured of her early 
romantic turn, she had still enough of it left 
to have made her form some pleasant speculations 
on the kind of inmate they were about to have, 
and she half hoped for some young, handsome, 
and agreeable person, qualities which she set~ 
tled at once to be quite incompatible with the 
production of such a scrawl. 

The next morning convinced her that she was 
not wrong, and completed her dissatisfaction. 
While she and Mr. and Madame Suberville were 
sitting at their rather homely breakfast, a post- 
chaise drove up to the house, and as soon as the 
postilion had dismounted, and the servant-maid, 
Lisette, approached the door, the person with- 
in prepared to get out. Leonie had had no in- 
ducement, from the style of the hand-writing, 
to pay any particular attention to her dress in 
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honour of the new comer, and she appeared at 
the window in her neat but common morning 
deshabille—a white calico jacket, and a pelti- 
coat of dimity, with white cloth slippers, and a 
cap of unembellished muslin, under which her 
beautiful ringlets were all carefully tucked up. 
The first things she distinguished, as she look- 
ed towards the chaise, were a pair of green 
spectacles raised on the forehead of a man, and 
a pair of dark eyes glancing towards the house, 
from under their bushy eyebrows, out of a 
sallow countenance, which was surrounded by 
a profusion of clotted tangly black hair, and 
large whiskers, and his head covered with an 
ill-fashioned slouched hat. The next thing 
which struck her was a pair of long legs, muf- 
fled up above the kneesin flannel, and she plainly 
discovered that the gentleman was a gouty 
sufferer, of (as wellas she could judge from his 
gate, face, and coat-muflled figure) about forty 
years of age. Seeing how much he wanted as- 
sistance, she quite forgot all notions of the dis- 
appointment which his appearance confirmed, 
and proposed to Mr. Suberville that they should 
both go out and help him into the house. They 
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went out accordingly, and walked down the 
steps, offering their assistance to Lisette and 
the postilion, who were helping the stranger. 
When he saw the reinforcement approach, he 
seemed to scowl at them under his spectacles, 
which had resumed their proper place, and 
threw a still more sickly tinge on his cheeks. 
He then gave a jerk to the arms that held him 
up, and stopped short, crying out, ** Who 
speaks English ?” 

‘* Itis I, Saar,” answered Leonie. 

¢ Will you give me your arm, then ? for this 
damned fellow tottering about in his big jack 
boots will throw both me and himself down,” 
added he, shaking off the postilion, and taking 
hold of Leonie’s arm. 

‘* Wit mosh pleasure,’ 
naturally gracious tone. 

He seemed pleased with the sound of her 
dulcet voice, and looked for a moment in her 
face. She answered the stare by a deep blush, 
- when he turned away his eyes, and they pro- 
ceeded up the steps. 

‘Is that your father?” asked the stranger, 
pointing to Mr. Suberville. 
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replied she, in her 
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«« Dat is papa, Saar,” said Leonie. 

‘«* How d’ye do, Sir? very glad to see you,” 
said the stranger. 

“«< Papa does net speak Eenglish, Saar,” said 
she smiling. : 

«¢ What, nobody but you, eh ?” 

«* No, Saar.”’ 

‘« So much the better;” and with this gruff 
reply he reached the parlour, where Madame 
Suberville had remained. He acknowledged 
the civil bows and short speeches of her and her 
husband with a nod, and, turning to Leonie, 
said, ** What’s the use of their talking to me? 
Didn’t I say, in my letter, that I knew nothing 
of their lingo? Tell them to let me alone, will 
you.—What’s your name, my dear?” 

‘¢ Leonie, Saar.” 

«¢ Humph !—What’s the English for that ?” 

‘« De Eenglish, Saar? It is a proper name ; 
lis de same in all languages.” 

‘¢ Ha! very well then, Lionie.” 

‘« Leonie is my name,” interrupted she, smil- 
ingly. , i | 
*« Well, then, Leonie, let me be shown to my 
chamber, will you.” 
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In obedience to this wish, Leonie was step- 
ping across the room to call Lisette, when she 
struck against the stranger’s dressing ~ case, 
which had been placed on the table unper- 
ceived by.her. It fell on the floor close to 
Leonie, without touching her, however: but 
_ the stranger, who saw it fall, and appeared to 
think he might catch it up ere it could hurt 
her, sprang from his chair quite actively to- 
wards the place. Mr. Suberville, as well as 
she, surprised and pleased at this proof of po- 
liteness, so unsuited to his gouty appearance 
and graff manners, looked at him in astonish- 
ment, but were sorry to perceive him stoop 
down as if he had strained his leg in the exer- 
tion, while the pain it caused seemed to have dri- 
ven every drop of his blood into his sallow face. 
He appeared anxious to avoid the observation, 
as if annoyed at the exposure of his infirmity, 
and merely replying to Leonie’s expressions of 
fear of his. having hurt himself, by short an- 
swers of <* It’s nothing at all, nothing at all; 
now don’t make a fuss”—he hobbled up stairs, 
accompanied by all the family. Great pains 
had heen taken to make his apartment com- 
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fortable, and he expressed himself quite satis- 
fied with it, and the party retired from his 
room, all convinced that he was an eccentric 
specimen of John Bullism, but, on the whole, 
pleased with him rather than the contrary. 
Leonie felt that she had already made an 
immense progress in English pronunciation. 
She immediately perceived there was something 
markedly different in the sound of many of 
the stranger’s words, from the very same when 
coming from the mouth of Hyppolite. <«* No- 
thing,” for instance, was so unlike ‘< Noting ;” 
‘«¢ Sir” so different from ‘‘Saar;” ‘‘ English” — 
from ‘* Eenglish,” and so forth, that her ear 
seemed to have been new tuned. The first 
thing her curiosity prompted her to, was an 
examination of the stranger’s passport, which 
Mr. Suberville had caused her to demand, in 
order to scrutinize it, and send it to the Mairie 
within the twenty-four hours prescribed by the 
law. She there saw not only his name, ‘* George 
Wilson,” and his height, <<‘ five feet ten inches 
and a half,” and the colour of his, complexion, 
but also his age, ‘* forty-four years.” This last 
item surprised her, for she thought he did not 
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' appear quite that, to the imperfect glances she 
caught of his muffled-up face; but she was de- 
lighted to find him designated ‘‘ Native of Lon- 
don,” having fallen into the notion, common 
with the French, that London is, like Paris, the 
most. perfect school of pronunciation ; and little 
thinking that a thorough-bred cockney asking 
** What’s the noos?” or talking of his. ‘* bloo 
coat”’ (to say nothing of the horrors committed 
by the agency of his w’s, h’s, and r’s), is as 
wide of the meridian of good pronunciation, 
as the Ayrshire peasant or the Tipperary turf 
cutter. 

~ While Mr. Suberville perused the recommen- 
datory letters from the banker and a commer- 
cial house, whose signatures were quite familiar 
to him, Leonie busied herself about making 
preparations for dinner, the stranger, or (as I 
must now call him), Mr. Wilson, haying ex- 
pressed a wish to dine in his own room, and 
repose himself after the fatigues of his journey. 
The day passed over very quietly, except on the 
part of the new inmate, who kept walking up 
and down his room till almost evening, and was 
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seen frequently at his windows, looking out 
with a spyglass upon the landscape; all which 
convinced Leonie that he possessed an intelli- 
gent and inquisitive mind, in unison with his 
piercing black eyes. She was in fact deter- 
mined to like him in spite of her first prejudice, 
for she hoped to reap great benefit from a con- 
stant intercourse with him. | 

A little before dusk, Hyppolite and Alfred, 
irue to their intention, came to Le Vallon, and 
having ascertained that the lodger had arrived, 
they planted themselves under his window, 
aware of the room he was to occupy, and be- 
gan to sing together their song— 


‘¢De Englishman be von yer bad man, etc.” 
§ ) 


They had scarcely finished the first verse 
when the new comer advanced to the window, 
which was open, and listening for awhile, and 
then looking sternly on the intruders, he closed 
the casement and walked away. So did both 
Alfred and De Choufleur; they came into the 
house, and declared to Leonie that there was 
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something so commanding in the stranger’s 
look, that they were utterly unable to stand his 
gaze or proceed in their song. They took an 
early leave, and Leonie went to bed, thinking 
much of the odd-looking and stern-glancing 
" new comer. 
In the morning Lisette brought her a neat 
billet from Mr. Wilson, written in the same 
_-crabbed hand with the letter, requesting that 
she would favour him with her company for a 
few turns in the garden after breakfast, which 
he begged to have in his own room. She gave ~ 
a ready assent, and about twelve o’clock she 
heard him come hobbling down stairs with Li- 
settle, wrapped up just as he was the day before, 
although the sun shone in all its brilliancy. 
Leonie had paid a much greater attention to 
her toilette on this occasion than on the pre- 
vious day; and when she came out of the par- 
lour to meet her hobbling acquaintance, she 
looked so much more beautiful than before, in 
her neat cambric muslin gown, with a slight 
“gauze fichou loosely tied round her neck, and 
her profusion of golden hair shining in the sun: 
beam which shot across the hall, that Mr. Wil- 
VOL. Ill. K 
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son started back as her figure caught his eye, 
and he fixed just such a look upon her as he 
had done the day before, when the swert tone 
of her voice seemed to penetrate to his heart. 
Leonie blushed now as she had done before, 
but she did her best to shake off her embarrass- 
ment, and offered her arm to the invalid.. He 
took it, and leaned on it awhile; but, as they 
walked in the garden, he involuntarily, as it 
seemed, changed its position, drawing it gently 
under his, and supporting his feeble movements 
entirely on his stick. In this way they conti- 
nued to walk up and down the long alleys, on 
the terrace, and occasionally reposing on the 
benches, until, to the utter surprise of Leonie, 
Lisctte came to announce that it was within an 
hour of dinner-time. They had been full three 
hours at their promenade! Leonie did not know 
which to be most surprised at, the rapid march 
of time, or the active movements of her com- 
panion, whose vivacity seemed to bear him up 
against all the effects of infirmity and fatigue. 
He had talked and listened to her (it seemed 
to her at least) with equal pleasure, and she 
certainly had neyer talked and listened to any 
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one with half so much enjoyment. She was so 
delighted to hear English spoken to her as he 
spoke it, with such a distinct enunciation, so 
marked and determined a tone, and, wonder of 
wonders ! with such gentleness—for he did not 
seem the same person that he had been the day 
before. Then there was such good sense in all 
he said, and his eyes had acquired such soft- 
ness! It was altogether, thought our heroine, 
very extraordinary indeed. 

Mr. Wilson retired to his chamber to pre- 
_ pare for dinner, and when he appeared at the 
table he was as stiff.and abrupt as ever. ‘‘ The 
gout (thought Leonie) has seized on his temper 
as well as his ankles, and he is angry with me 
for having made him walk too much.” But the 
next morning the same thing occurred. They 
walked again, and still closer to the dinner- 
hour, for Lisette was obliged to summon them 
twice before they re-entered the house. The 
third day the soup was actually on the table 
when they came in; and so matters went on 
for a fortnight. | 

The favourable change produced in Mr. Wil- 
son in this short period, was very evident. Leo- 

K 2 
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nie appeared to have effected wonders greater 
than the Eau Médicinale ; and her patient (for 
so he was) declared that he was a new man. 
He began to throw off by degrees some of his 
wrappings and muffings, and his figure seemed 
gradually to grow more upright and firm, and 
his face to improve so much upon acquaintance, 
that had it not been for his horribly sallow co- 
lour, his savage looking hair and bushy eye- 
brows, she would have begun to think him a 
handsome personable man. Mr. Suberyille and 
his wife were both much gratified to find Leonie 
so well pleased with their guest, and congratu- 
lated themselves that he was a middle-aged and 
gouty invalid, as they felt no danger in trusting 
her to be so constantly with him; and Mr. Su- 
herville freely followed the sports of the field, 
while Madame had ample time to attend to her 
devotions, instead of watching her daughter, as 
would have been the case, had she been in the 
hands of a man who might endanger her heart, 
and with it her happiness. 

But this unsuspicious sort of reasoning did 
not hold good with Hyppolite. He yiewed things 
in a very different light indeed. From the very 
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first day that he dined in Mr. Wilson’s com- 
pany, he was not more awed by his haughty and 
terrifying manner, than conscious that he was 
already deeply smitten with Leonie. Love is a 
most.tormenting opener of the eyes. There are 
few secrets connected with its object that it does 
not make evident to its victims. It pushes aside 
their lashes, and raises their lids, and sharpens 
their visions in spite of them; and it was cer- 
tainly now performing these operations on de 
Choufleur with a vengeance. He looked on this 
weather-beaten and grim-visaged stranger with 
a fluttering horror and hatred; and ‘‘ George 
Wilson, native of London,” with his sombre 
cheeks and verdant spectacles, appeared to the 
unhappy Chevalier a mingled personification of 
that ** green-eyed monster” that was eating into 
his own heart, and the green and yellow me- 
lancholy that made him pine in thought. He 
saw the progress of affairs with a keen observa- 
tion ; and as he, day after day, marked the grow- 
ing intimacy between Leonie and the rival he 
had wilfully conjured up for himself, his whole 
inward man seemed to fail. He never could ut- 
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ter a syllable in presence of this formidable per- 
sonage, when he dropped in of an evening, or 
came by invitation to dinner. Wilson showed 
a marked dislike of him, and almost withered 
him by his looks. If he came over in a morn- 
ing, he was sure to peep through the garden- 
hedge, and as sure to see Leonie and her new 
old friend walking arm in arm together; and 
many a time poor Hyppolite was pushed on by 
his curiosity to creep slily into some of the ar- 
bours, and listen to the conversation, till fear 
seemed to twitch him back by the skirts of his 
coat. As to the mere matter of rivalry with this 
obnoxious interloper, Hyppolite did not fear it a 
moment, if he could but have fair play. But it 
was evident that Leonie allowed liberties to the 
other, which he never, in his boldest moods, 
presumed to expect. She hung on this Eng- 
lishman’s arm, and let him take her hand in his; 
and unless he, Hyppolite, had happened to be 
at the other side of her, ogling and sighing, and 
squeezing in his turn, he saw that there was no- 
thing like equality of chances. 

He was quite wasted all of a sudden; his spi- 
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rits seemed dead and buried; he was crest~ 
fallen, heartless, and it would almost seem 
hopeless; but he was not quite so in reality. He 
tremblingly reckoned (in the moments when his 
expiring courage flickered in the socket) on the 
deep impression he must have made on Leonie; 
he trusted much to Madame’s good offices, to his 
personal advantages over Wilson, to his title of 
Chevalier, and to the ribbon at his button-hole. 
He saw things go on week after week, with a 
sort of desperate patience; and he had been only 
deterred from acknowledging his jealousy, and 
at once putting matters to the test, and propos- 
ing plumply for Leonie, by the nervous presen- 
timent he had of having his fears confirmed, and 
his offers refused: and then imagination always 
conjured up the horse-laugh of Alfred, the dia- 
bolical grin of Faussecopie, and his own sneak- 
ing appearance, in case he should be forbidden 
the house. He therefore shrank from the point 
that would have put his present state of compa- 
rative prosperity in jeopardy. 

But there was a minor misery attending on 
all this. Alfred, the former staunch friend of 
Hyppolite, at least as Hyppolite thought, the 
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promised persecutor of the Englishman, the 
pupil in both slang and song of the downcast 
Chevalier, the inveterate hater of John Bull, had 
evidently gone over to the enemy! From almost 
the first day of Wilson’s arrival, Alfred had 
abandoned all his projected plans of hostility, 
and a strong mutual liking seemed to have taken 
place between these apparently dissimilar beings. 
Wilson expressing a warm desire to make him- 
self acquainted with a smattering of French, had 
applied to Alfred to be his instructor. This re- 
quest was made through the medium of Leonie, 
to whom he declared he would not expose him- 
self, by his bungling attempts at a new lan- 
guage. Alfred readily consented, and Wilson 
was as eager in his application, so that, to 
Hyppolite’s wonderful and great displeasure, 
ihey were constant companions, whenever 
Wilson was not engaged with Leonie : a hor- 
rible annoyance, Hyppolite thought, to the 
fiery-minded Alfred, who did not speak a sen- 
tence of English, and was the worst adapted 
person in the world to teach his own language 
to a foreigner. 

Week after week passed over, de Choufleur 
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writhing under the chain_of suspense, which 
necessity seemed to have rivetted round him; 
Leonie speaking English almost like an English- 
woman; and Wilson having, by the dint of 
apparent resolution, advanced rapidly in French, 
in which he was now able to make himself un- 
derstood by Mr. and Madame Suberville, though 
committing frightful trespasses on the domains 
of grammar, mixing genders together in pro- 
miscuous confusion, paying no respect to per- 
sons, and jumbling the tenses indiscriminately, 
according to whatever mood he might himself 
happen to be in. Alfred used to burst into 
fits of the most violent laughter on the occasion; 
‘Mr. Suberville used to look as grave as he 
could; Leonie could scarcely keep her counte- 
riance, though evidently mortified at the ridicule 
cast upon her new friend, who took every 
thing in good part, and used even sometimes to 
mingle in the laugh raised at his own expense, 
with an almost boyish enjoyment. 

This state of things had gone on full four 
months, when, it being then the summer season 
of 1846, and Leonie only wanting a few weeks 
to complete her twentieth year, and to be freed 
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from her vow, Hyppolite saw that matters must 
come at last to the long deferred and much 
dreaded crisis. In true accordance with the 
cunning , as well as the sharp-sightedness, given 
him by his passion, he had been for some time 
laying a train, which should gain him the sup- 
port of Madame Suberville in his forthcoming 
declaration of love, and the momentous demand 
which was to follow it. For this purpose he had 
been cautiously undermining the pleasant foot- 
ing which Wilson appeared to have gained in 
Madame’s opinion. It is not necessary to enter 
into the details of Monsieur Hyppolite’s insinua- 
tions for this purpose ; the dark hints he threw 
out of the stranger’s intentions; the fillips he gave 
to his listener’s prejudices against the English ; 
and, above all, ihe stress which he laid on Wil- 
son’s being a heretic: then, by artfully coupling 
the mention of his great intimacy with Leonie, 
raising a host of horrors in poor Madame Suber- 
ville’s mind; and softening down all again, by 
devoutly expressed wishes that Leonie might get 
a husband sensible of her merits, and one whose 
rank and prospects in her own country might 
ensure her a happy establishment. 
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All was prepared. He passed whole morn- 
ings in working up Madame’s feelings to a pro- 
_ per pitch to receive and fayour his proposition— 
and he made it at last in his very best manner. 
No sooner had he explained himself, than the 
old woman flung herself upon his neck, melting 
with joy. ‘‘ Oh! oh! it is what I always wished 
—this is my happiest day—oh! Saint Ursula 
be praised !—Oh, my son, my son!” exclaimed 
she. _ ‘*‘ Oh, my dear Madame,” cried Hyppo- 
lite (enfolding her fat person as far as his arms 
could go round it). Ah, if I durst hope to say 
my dear mamma !” 

‘« Say it! say it!” exclaimed she, weeping, 
*¢ and make my old age happy !” 

‘Oh then, dear good mamma, give me, give 
us your blessing!” uttered Hyppolite, dropping 
down on his knees. 

** God and Saint Ursula bless you both, my 
children !” stammered out the doting old lady, as 
if Leonie had been beside him; and they both 
embraced, and muttered, and blubbered toge- 
ther, until Mr. Suberville came in from the ad- 
joining room, attracted by what he thought the 
sounds of lamentation. 
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“For heaven’s sake what’s the matter, my 
dear?” asked he, entering his wife’s chamber. 
‘* Monsieur de Choufleur! in God’s name what 
are you about ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing wrong, nothing criminal, my 
dear sir,”’ replied Hyppolite, in agitation. <‘ Let 
no suspicion enter your heart against this faith- 
ful wife, and inestimable woman.” 

“* Suspicion against my old wife, you block- 
head! What the devil do you mean ?—answer 
me immediately.” 

This command Hyppolite was totally unable 
to obey. He was too much terrified at the first 
desperate plunge thus made in this affair, and 
he could only remain pale and trembling, and 
half choking on his knees, thumping his breast, 
and crying out, ‘* ’tis here! *tis here! ’tis 
here ! ” 

The task of explanation fell upon Madame, 
and she executed it in a very cool and collected 
manner, The first burst of pious enthusiasm 
being over, she was able to relate, not only 
Hyppolite’s proposal, but to mention, in a very 
luminous manner, her own views of its import- 
ance, and the reasons which weighed with her 
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for giving it support. Mr. Suberville listened 
attentively and calmly, and was only interrupted 
in his thoughtfulness, by Hyppolite taking ad- 
vantage of a break in Madame’s oration, to en- 
treat him plaintively not to forbid him the 
house, for his hopes had sunk already far below 
zero, and he gave up all for lost. ‘* Forbid 
you the house,” cried Mr. Suberville, stretching 
out his hand: ‘‘ on the contrary, you may stay 
and dine, if you like it.” 

‘«« Oh, generous man!” exclaimed Hyppolite, 
kissing his hand in revived ecstacy; and then, 
springing across the floor, he seized his hat, 
rushed to the door, turned round for a moment, 
put himself in the third position, clapped his 
hand to his breast, made his best bow, and 
flung himself out of the room. 

When he was gone, Mr. Suberville pondered 
long and seriously upon what was said to him 
by his wife. He was at first struck with a very 
disagreeable sensation at the bare notion of de 
Choufleur becoming the husband of Leonie. He 
had long observed his foolish and absurd 
altachment; but the idea of his marrying her 
never glanced across his mind; but he had been 
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just beginning to calculate coolly the pros and 
cons, when Hyppolite made that plaintive ap- 
peal which was answered by the invitation to 
dinner. The cogitation ended in his resolving 
to leave all to Leonie’s decision, a plan which 
did not at all suit his wife’s notions of matrimo- 
nial arrangements. 

At dinner Hyppolite behaved much in the 
manner of Jack Pudding ata puppet-show, or 
a bottle of Norman cider after the cork flies out. 
He bounced and grinned, and overflowed, and 
was made up of gesticulations, grimace, and 
froth.- Wilson and Leonie, with Alfred, who 
was present, thought he was crazy ; and Leonie 
was quile confirmed in this opinion, when, 
upon her quitting the room to get some sweet- 
meats for the dessert, he bounced out after her, 
and seizing her by both hands, in the hall, he 
flung himself down on one knee (without think- 
ing of the nankin that covered it), and with 
rapid and insane utterance, asked her half-a- 
dozen times over, ‘‘ Will you be my wife, lovely 
Leonie ? lovely Leonie, will you be mine ?” 

His wild and infuriated air terrified poor 
Leonie, while the grasp he held of her arms 
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hurt her violently, and deprived her of all 
power, and she felt herself quite faint, and 
sinking upon the floor. Hyppolite, attributing 
this to the overpowering emotions excited by 
his ardour, thought he had nothing to do but 
catch her in his arms, and almost smother her 
with kisses. He did seize her, and was just 
preparing to perform the rest of this ceremony, 
when Leonie, perceiving his intention, screamed 
aloud, and struggled to get from him. At the 
sound of her scream, Mr. Suberville, Alfred, 
and Wilson rushed out of the dining-room, only 
just in an inverse order to that in which I have 
avritten their names, Wilson sprang into the 
hall with the activity of an enraged tiger, and 
seeing the state in which matters stood, he 
clasped Leonie in his left arm, and with the 
whole force of the other, seized the astonish- 
ed Chevalier by the collar, and swung him 
across the hall. Hyppolite tottered along, 
with his arms extended like a ship in full sail, 
till his open hands and forehead came together in 
contact with the opposite wall, from which he 
rebounded several paces, and then fell flat on 
his back. He jumped up quicker than he had 
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fallen down, and clapping his hands on his 
forehead (where a large bump had instanta- 
neously sprouted out, huge enough to have 
puzzled the whole school of phrenologists), he 
ran out of the house, into the back ground, and 
towards the garden, screaming, ‘* Help! mur- 
der! thieves! thieves! murder! help!” Al- 
fred pursued him to quiet his alarm; but he, 
quite certain that he was followed by the feroci- 
ous Wilson, redoubled his speed, roaring lustily. 
and making sundry efforts to spring over or 
burst through the high thick hedge which sur- 
rounded the pleasure garden. He was quite 
deaf to the mixture of hallooing and laughing 
by which Alfred was nearly suffocated; and at 
last he made one terrific plunge into a holly- 
bush, where his kind pursuer caught him. 
While Alfred pulled at his kicking legs, Hyp- 
polite plunged further into the hedge, so that it 
was with great difficulty Alfred, faint from 
laughing, could succeed to extricate him, Out 
he got him at last, sull struggling and praying 
for mercy; and with his clothes and face torn 
by the prickly holly, he presented a most dole- 
ful spectacle. Alfred, after many efforts, was 
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at last enabled to convince him of his safety, and 
he led him panting and trembling towards the 
house, which he insisted on entering by the pri- 
vate narrow staircase leading up to Madame 
Suberville’s apartment. 

A scene of dreadful confusion had taken 
place. Madame Suberville hearing what was 
passing, had bustled out of the dining-room in 
mixed anxiety for Leonie and Hyppolite. The 
latter had made his escape when she reached the 
scene of action, but she heard his screams, and 
saw her daughter folded to the bosom of the . 
vile heretic. This was a spectacle too over- 
powering for Madame, who flung herself into a 
chair in strong symptoms of hysterics, calling 
aloud on Lisette, her husband, and Saint 
Ursula. The two former flew to her assistance 
immediately, and employed themselves in carry- 
ing her up stairs. Leonie, recovering from her 
fright, accompanied them leaning on Wilson’s 
arm, and having ascertained that Madame 
Suberville had shaken off her first alarm (which 
was followed by loud expressions of execration 
against Wilson), a feeling of confused sensa- 
tions, quite indefinable to Leonie herself, in- 
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duced her to yield to the movement by which 
he gently led her from the room, by the private 
stairs towards the garden. As they descended, 
he reassured her bewildered spirits in his most 
soothing tone, and was growing at every step 
downwards more warm and tender, when just 
as they reached the bottom, they saw Alfred 
enter the little door, bearing up the lacerated, 
bumped, and ghastly head of Hyppolite, with 
one hand under his chin, while the other sup- 
ported his body. At sight of Wilson, de 
Choufleur uttered an exclamation of horror, 
flung himself with a convulsive twist from 
Alfred, and attempted to escape. Alfred held 
him fast by the sky-blue kerseymere coat; but 
the first pull tore it from stem to stern, leaving 
a large portion in Alfred’s hands, while Hyppo- 
lite, having thus slipped his cable, was pitched 
forwards by the concussion, and fell bodily into 
a large cider vat that stood in the yard half 
filled with water. 

As he scrambled out, dripping, and crying 
like a child at his miserable appearance, and 
while Alfred stood almost convulsed with his 
favourite occupation — laughter, Wilson and 
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Leonie, both whose feelings had reached a 
height of excitement quite abstracted from the 
enjoyment of the farce, hurried on towards 
the garden. I must pass over the scene which 
was displayed in Madame Suberville’s room 
above, when Hyppolite presented himself be- 
fore her, and when, being a little revived by 
the encouragement and commiseration she gave 
him, he avowed his resolution to steal after 
Leonie and her heretic companion, watch their 
movements, and listen to their secret conversa- 
tion. All this he did, while Mr. Suberville re- 
mained consoling his afflicted helpmate, and 
Alfred scampered off no one knew where; the 
results of de Ghoufleur’s enterprise will be re- 
counted_in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 


iy I contemplated paying a bad compliment 
to the sagacity of my readers, I might perhaps 
devote a page or two to a short retrospect of 
ihe intimacy which had been for four months 
forming between our heroine and Wilson. But 
can even one paragraph be necessary to explain 
its consequences to the quick-sighted, or would 
a volume be sufficient to develope them to the 
dull? Few I believe need be told that Wilson 
and Leonie were lovers. The susceptible (and, 
after all, the happy) beings who have been si- 
milarly situated, may well imagine what strides. 
love makes in the heart of a man who has for 
four months, or even four weeks, been wholly 
devoted to ati intercourse with a beautiful and 
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amiable girl; and can also’ judge of the diffi- 
culty with which a sensitive mind can resist 
the continual attacks of an ardent and passionate 
suitor, not actually hideous, or only moderately 
advanced in years. It is in vain that some 
speculative theorists may talk of gradual ad- 
vances and a progressive passion: the initiated 
know well that the heart is always taken by 
surprise. It was so on the present occasion at 
all events; and when Leonie began seriously 
to inquire into the state of hers, the nature of 
the attack, and its means of defence, she found 
that it had been long in absolute possession of 
the assailant. She submitted to the loss with 
the listlessness of youth, and hugged her chains 
with the fervour of an enthusiast—for enthusiasts 
are always the readiest slaves.. She raised her 
conqueror into an idol, and absolutely adored 
him, in spite of his yellow skin, his tangled 
locks, overhanging brows, géuty legs and green 
spectacles. We need not dwell on his feelings. 
He loved! that is enough for those who know 
the meaning of the word, and it is for them 
I write. He had not yet, however, actually 
said ‘<I love you,” for he knew (as well as my 
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readers) the luxury of lingering long before 
the direct avowal bursts forth—the rich en- 
joyment of making the secret felt before it is 
indulged—the voluptuous indulgence of letting 
the eyes speak while the tongue is hushed. He 
knew all this, and much more, of those feel- 
ings that prompt the lover to stand, at it were, 
in the centre of a charmed circle, which he 
hesitates to break through, from mingled awe 
and adoration of the spirit he is about to con- 
jure up. But Wilson had also other reasons 
for his silence. 

The moment had at length arrived. The 
hurrying feelings called into action by this 
bustling day, brought on the crisis, as it ought 
to come about, in all the feelings of unpreme- 
ditated emotion. As he paced the garden with 
Leonie, agitated and listening, at his side, one 
arm round her waist, which his fingers barely 
touched—but seemed afraid to press, and one 
hand clasping hers with a nervous yet gentle 
motion, he poured out in the rapid phrase of 
passion, the whole avowal of his. She heard 
him, blushingly, timidly, tremblingly, silently, 
while her head seemed to swim, and she trod 
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with a step so light that she thought she moved 
less on earth than air. An actual confession of 
love, which has been long evident before it is 
avowed, may be supposed to be an affair of very 
few words, and these very short and matter- 
of-fact. But I, and my readers, and Wilson, 
could every one of us undeceive (if we thought 
it worth while) the uninformed in such concerns. 
We might dwell long and dilate largely on the 
tautologies and pauses, parentheses and varia- 
tions, the looks, the sighs, and the hesitations 
which accompany the direct confession. All 
this, however, I leave to the imagination of 
those who have not experienced the like, and 
to the memory: of those who have; and I shall 
simply beg to call the attention of both one 
and the other to the figure of Monsieur le 
Chevalier de Ghoufleur, creeping on his hands 
and knees close behind the trim-cut box hedge 
that divided the walk occupied by Wilson and 
Leonie from the potager, or kitchen garden. 
When de Choufleur arrived by a winding 
passage at the spot, and took his station in the 
cabbage-bed, Wilson had got very far into the 
subject-matter of his declaration; and, as he 
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grew more warm and animated, Hyppolite 
caught occasional glimpses of his face, which 
seemed to glow with a colouring that tinged his 
yellow cheek, like the rays of the setting sun 
on the fading foliage of a beech grove. Leonie 
was flushed at one moment, and pale the next. 
Her eyes beamed bright, yet were occasionally 
filled with tears. Her lips were parted, as if 
the sighs which burst in short and quick suc- 
cession could not give them time to close. De 
Choufleur heard and saw enough; and to 
accomplish his misery, he caught distinct- 
ly the following words, and saw clearly the 
actions which accompanied them. ‘* Then 
you have heard, have felt my words—You un- 
derstand my feelings—You permit me to love 
you. Sayso, my Leonie.” 

‘* T have said it.”’ 

«* And you can love me in return ?—you re- 
ply nothing |” 

‘« Need I speak »” 

Here Wilson’s lips pressed themselves to 
Leonie’s hand, and nothing reached Hyppolite’s 
ear for a few minutes but a confused murmur- 
ing, mixed with deep-drawn sighs. 
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They made another turn, and again approach- 
ed the Chevalier, wio had advanced his head 
still further into the hedge, and widened the 
aperture he was peeping through. As they 
came on he heard Wilson once more. 

‘*You can love me! What me—Leonie! 
look at me again—old,. infirm, weather-beaten 
as Tam! Can you ?” 

‘* You never appeared old to me—I don’t 
know how itis, but youalways seemed only half 
your age.” 

** What, with these muffled-up and gouty 
legs ?” 

«* But you step so — and are on some | 
occasions so active.” (De Choufleur shrank 
back.) 

 <* But these spedtaclesli p? 

«* Why, your looks seem to dart ints 
them, under them, and over them all at once.’ 
(Hyppolite doubled himself up.) 

‘* And this deep and sallow skin, Leonie 2” 

‘* Oh! if you could see the bright glow that 
bursts through it now!” 

‘¢ Then, in spite of all, you can love me? Oh 

ay so, Leonie, tell me the only thing that is 
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wanting to complete my happiness; confirm my 
hopes, and let me prove to you that you have 
not thrown your heart away on old age, ill health, 
and ugliness.” 

Here they stopped, and Hyppolite, with — 
breathless wonderment, stretched out his head 
again. Leonie looked with a mixture of de- 
light and fear on Wilson, and murmured softly 
«I do love you, be you who or what you 
may !” 

‘‘ My triumph, my happiness is then com- 
plete!” cried Wilson in ecstacy —and quitting 
for a moment his hold of Leonie, who stood 
without speech or motion, he tore from his legs 
ihe unwieldy gaiters that had so long concealed 
their fine proportions. Hyppolite glanced his 
eye for a moment back at his own calves—but 
turned almost. despairingly towards Wilson’s 
again. ‘‘ Away then with this disguise!” cried 
Wilson (flinging aside the gaiters), *‘ and these 
poor counterfeits’ (dashing the spectacles 
against the ground), ‘* and these—and these— 
and this”—accompanying each exclamation by 
corresponding pluckings at his whiskers, ‘his 
eye-brows, and his wig. ‘Oh that I could now 
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swash out the atrocious stains which have so long 
disfigured the real colour of this face, and con- 
cealed the deep workings of a heart thatis wholly 
yours! Dearest Leonie, do not be alarmed— 
If you could love me before, believing me to be 
what I seemed to be, surely I cannot be less 
pleasing to you now, being what I am! If forty 
was bearable, is not three-and-twenty to be to- 
lerated ? Why don’t you speak to me ?—Why do 
you gaze so fixedly ? are you afraid of me 2” 

The last tone touched the chord; she burst 
into a flood of joyous tears, looked for a mo- 
ment or two more (as if to remove her doubts) 
at his brilliant eyes, his arched brows, his short - 
curly brown hair, his smooth cheeks, and even, 
I believe, gave an involuntary half—quarter 
glance at his handsome legs, and then, as if quite 
sure of her man, she flung herself into his hos- 
pitable arms, and cried as if her heart was dis- 
solved by sorrow, instead of being filled with de - 
light. 

After some short time spent in this way, dur- 
ing which de Choufleur found himself begin- 
ning to get horridly cramped and uncomfortable, 
in body as well as mind, Wilson gradually loos- 
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ened his grasp of Leonie and set her at unask- 
ed-for liberty. ‘* Now, my sweet Leonie,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ we must part for a moment: go now 
into the house, go into the presence of the ex- 
cellent old couple within, and tell them what 
has passed: I will be immediately with you.” 

‘* Good God! I dare not venture.” 

‘* Oh, you must, you must—it must be told, 
and will come best from you.” 

«* But what, what could I say?” 

‘¢ Say nothing. Show yourself to them with 
that blushing face, those streaming eyes, and 
smiling lips. If their minds are not chilled, 
and their memories last ; if they ever knew what 
itis to love, to tell it, and to be told it for the 
first time —they will understand and pardon 
you. Go, dearest life—I will join you quickly.” 

Leonie instinctively following the wise law of 
nature—obeyed. As she walked slowly towards 
the house, Wilson hastily gathered up his dis- 
carded disguises, and while he was tying them 
up in his pocket handkerchief, de Choufleur, 
feeling himself abandoned as it were to his fate 
by the retreat of Leonie, was resolved to get out 
of the neighbourhood of his formidable rival. 
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He therefore crept quickly along, committing 
various depredations on cabbage, turnip, and 
parsnip beds, and when he at last got out of this 
vegetable territory, with his nankin breeches, 
and buff waistcoat, and the remains of his coat, 
besmeared with all shades of colours, he looked 
not quite unlike an omelette aux fines herbes. 
His first feeling, after the flurry of wretched- 
ness had subsided into something approaching 
to a fixed purpose, was to fly and recount to 
Alfred all that he had seen and heard, not doubt- 
ing but that his exposure of the treachery and 
baseness of Wilson would rouse his indignation 
to the utmost, and induce him to join in mea-— 
sures for his total discomfiture. Full of these 
hopes, he was making his way towards a little 
shrubbery which would lead him round again 
to the offices, and so into the house, when he 
perceived Alfred, who seemed to have been ly- 
ing in wait like himself, go quickly towards the 
walk where Wilson was still employed. Hyppo- 
lite was afraid to call out, lest the bloody-mind- 
ed Englishman might pounce upon him and tear 
him to atoms; and while he was picking up an 
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apple, wherewith to give a gentle hint to Alfred 
to turn round, he was, beyond all former sur- 
prises, surprised at seeing him and Wilson 
meet together and most cordially embrace. The 
new appearance of the latter seemed nothing new 
to Alfred, any more than the purpose on which 
he had been employed; and could Hyppolite 
have doubted for a moment the fact of Alfred 
having been all along in his secret, and that he 
Was an arch impostor, it became now too true, 
as Wilson told him aloud, with unbounded de- 
light, and in excellent French, that the avowal 
was made, the disguise abandoned, and he the 
happiest of men. Alfred received this with 
strong symptoms of sympathy and warmth of 
friendship; while Hyppolite, balf frantic at the 
combination of his miseries, had no resource 
left him but to run off as fast as he could to 
Faussecopie, and unbosom himself completely 
to that ready repository for every secret which 
could in any way be turned to his own advan~ 
lage. 

Hyppolite had scarcely left the garden, when 
Mr. Suberville, accompanied by Leonie, for 
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whom he had come out to search, approached 
the place where she told him, in broken ac- 
cents, she had left Wilson. She had not had 
time to explain, even if she could have sum- 
moned courage, the metamorphosis in the man 
whom it was quite unnecessary for her to desig- 
nate as her lover. Mr. Suberville therefore 
took off his hat and made a low bow, qualified 
by an astonished stare, when he saw Alfred 
come forward, accompanied by a young man, 
a stranger as he thought. Wilson soon, how- 
ever, undeceived him, and offered to remove 
all doubts as to his identity, by untying his 
pocket-handkerchief, and pulling out his mas- 
querade dress again. Mr. Suberville, who gra- 
dually recognized his guest, in spite of the 
fluency with which he spoke French, and the 
youthful eloquence of his style and manner, 
waived this evidence of his imposture ; and in 
terms of decisive authorily demanded an ample 
explanation of his motives, his objects, and his 
situation. To this the other replied with great 
humility, acknowledging that circumstances had 
forced him to a stratagem which he had felt ab- 
solutely necessary to enable him fully to know 
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the object of all his present affections. He de- 
clared himself to have heard of the beauty and 
the virtues of Leonie, and that, determined to 
see and judge for himself, he had availed him- 
self of the fair occasion offered by Mr. Suber- 
ville’s advertisement. He now proclaimed him- 
self her devoted lover, and, in a voice half 
vehement and half decided, swore that no ob- 
stacle should keep her from him. Pressed by 
Mr. Suberville to announce his family, his con- 
nexions, and fortune, he declined, saying that 
imperative circumstances opposed themselves for 
ihe present to a more unconditional statement. 
That those impediments had alone prevented 
his sooner avowing his sentiments—for he knew 
that, on their becoming evident, he could not 
with propriety continue under the roof with her 
whom he dared not at once make his wife. 
Here poor Leonie began to turn pale; and the 
keen eye of Wilson, seeing her emotion, he 
quickly re-assured her, by most solemn pledges 
offered to Mr. Suberville, of his honour, his 
frankness, and his faith. He appealed for a 
confirmation of all to Alfred, whom he said 
possessed his entire confidence under a vow of 
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temporary secrecy. Alfred declared that he 
was every thing that was upright, and honour- 
able, and brave; and Leonie recovered her re- 
liance, and even went. through, with a good 
grace, the ceremony of a farewell, which seem- 
ed to herself almost to rend her heart. But 
she felt so bewildered, that it was not till an 
hour afterwards, when Wilson was fairly gone 
in company with Alfred, that she had time for 
the admission of those afflicting fears and doubts, 
which, happily, find relief in tears. There was, 
however, an air of confidence and affection in 
Wilson’s manner that quite consoled her, and 
she would have staked her life on Alfred’s faith. 
She therefore saw them drive away in a hired 
gig with tolerable composure ; and Mr. Suber- 
ville communicated to his wife, in his own quiet 
manner, the whole circumstances, in which his 
mind was not yet made up. Madame Suber- 
ville declared her conviction that Wilson was 
an adventuring villain, whose purpose had been. 
to ruin Leonie and rob the house; and gave 
particular directions to Lisette to count the 
forks and spoons, and carefully barricade all 
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ihe windows, and look under the beds, before 
she went to her own. 

Francois Faussecopie was not by nature a 
laugher; he sneered, and leered, and smiled 
sometimes; but, as far as I could authentically 
ascertain, he was known to laugh outright but 
once—and that was when he perceived the 
figure of de Choufleur enter his lodgings, after 
having effected his escape from Mr. Suberville’s 
garden, as before related. Faussecopie cer- 
tainly laughed heartily, and was probably very 
much astonished at finding himself gifted with 
this new faculty. Hyppolite, on the contrary, 
was in the melting mood that evening. His ex- 
erlion and agitation caused the perspiration to 
flow profusely from every pore, and he, more- 
over, wept bitterly. He related, with as little cir- 
cumlocution and as much precision as he could, 
the rapid march of circumstances, from his fore- 
noon’s explanation with Madame Suberville, 
down to the period actually occupied in the 
narration. He demanded from Faussecopie, in 
the first place, vengeance; in the next, advice. 
Faussecopie promised to give him both one and 
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the other when he had duly inquired into the 
case thus slated. Hyppolite voted against any 
delay, and called for summary justice—and he 
pointed to his bumps and scratches as living 
witnesses of his wrongs, and invoked the slum- 
bering vigour of the adjoint in justice to the 
manes of his sacrificed coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, whose unhappy end had been the 
consequence of the ruthless attack made upon 
him. 

Faussecopie remarked that it was a strange 
circumstance that Alfred had, about an hour 
before, paid him a visit, and got Wilson’s pass- 
port countersigned for Paris; and at this un- 
looked-for news de. Choufleur instantly felt 
that the hope of revenge was snatched from 
him, as he doubted not the villain had fled; 
This was very soon confirmed by a return to 
Le Vallon, where he ascertained the fact; and 
whatever might have been his disappointment 
on the score of his baffled hopes of vengeance, 
he was amply repaid in the security from danger, 
and in the open field which was now left him 
for bullying of the most extravagant kind. He 
immediately trumpeted forth all. through the 
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villages the announcement of his rencontre 
with the runaway Englishman, who, according 
to his version of the story, had, afler a cow- 
ardly assault, fled from his threatened ven- 
geance, and left the prize of their contest, Leo- 
nie, to be the reward of his gallantry and 
affection. Having thus paved the way for the 
affair becoming public, he next prepared a 
statement of the transaction to be published 
in some of the Journals of Paris, in- which 
‘¢ George Wilson, native of London,” was de- 
nounced as an impostor, assassin, coward, and 
various other epithets, in accordance with the 
strictest delicacy of the French language and 
the Chevalier’s character. This distorted and 
abusive statement appeared in due time— and 
was in due time duly answered, as will be seen 
in the sequel. 

While de Choufleur was occupied in his 
fulminating fabrications, Faussecopie was em- 
ployed in taking more material steps. He had 
all along had a serious grudge against Mr. Su- 
berville, who had continued to treat him with 
haughty contempt, notwithstanding his ill-earned 
elevation. Glautte, too, had never ceased to 
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feel that deep hatred which roots itself so firmly 
in the breast of those who have returned friend- 
ship by treachery, and given back injuries for 
benefits. They had both often darkly talked 
over the means of injuring the object of their 
spite; but they feared so much, and knew so 
well his high standing with men of all parties 
and opinions, that hitherto they had not-ven- 
tured to throw out an aspersion or aim a shaft 
against his reputation or his peace. Now, how- 
ever, a fair prospect seemed to open before 
Faussecopie to effect him serious injury and 
embarrassment; and when he pointed out to 
Glautte the vista of villany through which he 
saw it, the doctor rolled his eyes and licked his 
lips, as if somewhat of the gusto of a favourite 
dish had wafted its savoury perfume to his 
senses. : 

Faussecopie immediately set about preparing 
a string of charges against Mr. Suberville, found- 
ed on the fact of his having harboured a stranger 
in his house, who, after months of secrecy, had 
been discovered to be a disguised impostor, who 
had terminated his concealment by a fierce and 
treacherous attack on the person of an eminent 
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royalist, Le Chevalier de Choufleur, and had 
then fled, accompanied by a notorious Bona- 
partist, one Alfred Suberville, a nephew of the 
accused; all of whom were, no doubt, secretly 
engaged in some treasonable plot. These were 
the heads of a denouncement drawn up with all 
the tortuous casuistry of which Faussecopie was 
perfect master; and it was forwarded to the 
higher authorities, with a demand that full 
powers should be invested in Glautte and his 
adjoint to sift the business to the bottom; pre- 
paralory to which, it was demanded that Mr. 
Suberville should be put under surveillance ; 
and it was added, by way of postscript, that, 
from the name of the impostor, little doubt 
could be entertained of his being a relative of 
the notorious ‘‘ Sir Witson,”’ who, with his as- 
sociates, ‘‘ Sir Hutchinson” and ‘‘ Sir Bruce,” 
had acted so vile a part (in the opinion of some 
wise well-wishers to the Bourbon Dynasty, ils 
honour and glory), by affording shelter to a 
fellow- being, who had thrown himself on their 
generosily, instead of binding his hands, and 
turning him over to the executioner, 

To.add weight to this formidable accusation. 
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the signature of de Choufleur was demanded 
by Faussecopie. Poor Hyppolite turned pale 
and hesitated, for he knew its falsehood, and 
-had a strong feeling of attachment and respect 
for Mr. Suberville; besides which, he was 
afraid this step would ruin him in the opinion 
of Leonie. All these objections were, how- 
ever, lulled to rest by the assurances of his 
oracle, Faussecopie, that, so far from being a 
bar towards the accomplishment of his views, 
an embarrassment of this kind thrown before 
Mr. Suberyille would greatly facilitate them, 
for in case of Leonie being unfavourable to his 
pretensions, a salutary threat of his power. to 
ruin her papa, ora well-given hint of his ability 
to save him, would naturally work miracles with 
her in his favour. <‘* Give me the pen!” cried 
Hyppolite, convinced and enraptured, and he 
wrote at the foot of the paper ‘* Le Chevalier 
de Choufleur,” with a flourish at the end of it 
that I could not attempt to imitate. 

This affair once put in train, all Hyppolite’s 
attentions were now turned to re-establish him- 
self in the favour of Leonie, and for this object 
he commenced an attempted renewal of his assi- 
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duities towards her. But he had become utterly 
odious to her; and when she thought of the 
pollution which her cheek had been on the point 
of suffering from his protuberant lips, she shud- 
dered with unusual disgust. He next .threw 
himself on the friendship of Madame Suberville, 
and received her promises of the most strenuous 
support, and every encouragement to persevere 
in his suit. He sounded Mr. Suberville’s senti- 
ments, and was told by him with coldness and 
composure, that he could not oppose the wishes 
of Leonie, that she was impenetrably resolute in 
her rejection of his love; and that he requested 
him in consequence to absent himself wholly 
from Le Vallon. This threw him into despair 
and rage, and he insisted upon hearing his fate 
from Leonie herself. Mr. Suberviile had no 
objection, and he called on her to gratify de 
Choufleur by sealing his sentence with her own 
voice. Shecame in consequence, and unmelted 
by his emotion, unchanged by his offers, and 
unrufiled by his threats, she cut his pleadings 
short by a deep-sounding command to quit her 
for ever, and then she retired from the room. | 


Mr. Suberville accompanied her, and Hyppo- 
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lite walked out of the house, giving the door 
such a pull after him as almost tore it from its 
hinges, and had neatly shaken Madame Suber- | 
ville out of the easy chair in which she was 
reposing above stairs. 

The accusation against Mr. Suberville, and 
his assumed connexion with the deeply dreaded 
‘«¢ Sir W ilson’’ and his friends, caused serious con- 
sideration on the part of the government. Ample 
instructions were given to the Maire and his 
adjoint to take such measures as their wisdom 
suggested to examine the affair; and strict com- 
hands were issued to the police to seek out the 
runaway impostor and his companion Alfred. 
Orders were immediately issued, at the pressing 
instance of Faussecopie, for the arrest of Mr. 
Suberville, the examination of his papers, and 
such further measures of rigour as might seem 
requisite. He was accordingly arrested by his 
former clerk, accompanied by a party of the 
military police, which is at one and the same 
time the best security of the person, and the 
surest debaser of the mind of whatever people 
may be subject to its degrading protection. Mr. 
Suberville was carried to the prison of the capi- 
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tal town, seals were put uponall his papers, and 
I leave to my readers to imagine the affliction 
of his wife and that of Leonie, who was obliged 
to remain with her as her only support and 
solace. 

Mr. Suberville being placed in secret confine- 
ment, no direct intercourse was allowed him 
with his family, or the few friends who were 
disposed to compromise their own safely by an 
atlempt to see him; and Leonie was left for 
more than a month in all the agitation of sus- 
pense as to his situation, and without receiving 
one word of intelligence from Wilson or Alfred. 
Her only comfort was the faithful Lisette, who 
kept up her spirits by a mixture of cheerfulness 
and sense, and who never failed now, in good 
earnest, to barricade ithe doors and windows, 
and look nightly under the beds, 

During this interval de Choufleur was not 
idle. He madea thousand efforts to see Lesnie, 
but without effect. Liseltte would never allow 
him to enter the house under any pretext, 
threatening him and his fine clothes, whenever 
he appeared, with discharges of sundry liquid 
annoyances from one of the windows, at which 
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she invariably stood prepared to make good her 
menaces if he failed to retreat. The better part 
of valour had its full sway on these occasions, 
and he was at last forced, as his only hope, to 
consent to a plan formed by Faussecopie for 
getting Leonie most positively into his power. 
Whatever may be the relative merits of 
French and English jurisprudence, there is one 
provision on the side of English law, that may 
be either an advantage, or the contrary, as peo- 
ple chuse to consider it. I mean that which 
- allows of suits for the recovery of damages in 
cases of broken promises of marriage. This 
possibly salutary, but positively most indelicate, 
procedure has neyer yet been publicly intro- 
duced into France, and I believe it was reserved 
for the litigious province of Normandy, and its 
arch-litigant Faussecopie, to attempt an importa- 
tion of such a custom, even in the modified form 
of magisterial interference. On the occasion 
now in question, he positively counselled. Hyp- 
polite to proceed (or at least to threaten pro- 
ceedings) against Leonie for breach of promise 
of marriage ! i 
There never was an idea more.monstrous, ora 
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thing less likely to succeed. In the first place, 
Leonie had never made such a promise : in the 
second, ifeven she had, she was not of an age 
sufficient to make such a promise legal : in the 
ihird, it was clear there was no evidence that 
she had done so; and afterall this, there was, as 
I before said, no lawin France to justify such a 
proceeding, except that which authorizes the bar- 
gain called marché au deit, that is, a promise 
made, with a forfeit in case of its breach. These 
have been, I believe, sometimes applied to con- 
tracts of marriage; but there was no pretext of 
a forfeit in this case. But all these obstacles 
vanished before the law-loving spirit of Nor- 
mandy, and the ingenious raguery and insolent 
daring of Faussecopie; and Leonie was cited 
by de Choufleur to appear before the worship- 
ful mayor of the Three Villages, on the 20th 
day of October, 1846, to answer his complaint 
of her refusal to comply with his just expecta- 
tions, fostered by herself, and her own implied 
promises to become his lawful wife. 

A sudden blow was given to these proceed- 
ings by an unexpected order for the liberation of 
Mr. Suberville. But the proceedings were not 
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quashed by it, for he had himself a strong spice 
of the Norman spirit in him, and he was not 
averse to let Leonie try the question, that would 
afford him a good opportunity to overwhelm 
her persecutors with disgrace. He, therefore, 
answered for her that she would obey the ‘sum- 
mons, and appear. 

I pass over the particular account of Mr. Su- 
berville’s liberation’ (the steps that led to ‘it 
being to be related hereafter), as well as a de- 
scription of the great joy which it produced in 
the inhabitants of Le Vallon, the despair it 
struck to Hyppolite’s heart, and the brazen 
villany which it strengthened in Faussecopie. 
It was, moreover, very nearly giving a second 
stroke of paralysis to Glautte. The freedom 
of Mr. Suberville was never contemplated by 
Faussecopie when he issued the summons for 
Leonie’s appearance to answer de Chouflear’s 
nonsensical charge. His calculation was, that 
fear of the consequences would have been suffi- 
cient inducement to her to come into the Che- 
valier’s views, and it may be unnecessary to 
say, that he had his own interest in perspec- 
tive. He saw that Glaulte was going off fast, 
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and he had already begun to make underhand 
representations to government, which might 
lead to his superseding him. Hyppolite pro- 
mised his assistance (which was great with the 
royalist party) to accomplish this object, as the 
price of success. Faussecopie thus stimulated, 
was resolved to persevere; and he thought that 
by new embarrassments being thrown in the 
way of Mr. Suberville, Leonie might, after all, 
be forced to consent to the supplications of 
Madame, and the suit of de Choufleur. The 
day fixed for the hearing before the mayor, 
was the one following Leonie’s coming to the 
age of twenty years, when her vow being expir- 
ed, she would appear, for the first time, out of 
the costume it imposed upon her, and be (or 
look at all events) licensed for secular enjoy- 
ments, and liable to secular pains. 

Leonie was utterly shocked, at the idea of 
appearing in the public office of the Mairie, 
confronted with de Choufleur on such a dis- 
graceful charge; but she had a mind naturally 
strong, and still further invigorated by her 
confidence that Wilson was watching for her 
safety, and would snatch her from this threat- 
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ened degradation. Mr. Suberville longed for the 
day, for he was quite determined to meet this 
charge, and to hurl such overwhelming exposure 
at Glautte and Faussecopie, as would inevit- 
ably force them to hide their heads for ever. 

But I hope that by this time my readers have 
been asking themselves, ‘‘ But where is the 
author—the walking-gentleman, who is thus re- 
counting us this long story, without ever once 
introducing himself on the scene ? We should 
like to. know what has become of him, and-how 
did he collect all these particulars?’ I must 
therefore state, that the very day of the trial 
of Hyppolite versus. Leonie, I came, by a 
curious, and, I cannot help thinking it, a lucky 
adventure, to be actually present, and in some 
sort a parly concerned in the cause. The next 
chapter shall faithfully and shortly detail the 
circumstance. 
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CHAPTER XI.» 


On the evening preceding the memorable 
20th of October, 1846, I had arrived, after a 
long day’s march, on the summit of the hill, of 
which it may be recollected I made some men- 
tion in the opening of this story. To bring 
back the scene to my readers’ minds, I must 
beg leave to refer them to the short description 
‘of it, which is to be found somewhere withia 
the first dozen pages. Placing themselves there 
with me, they will be pleased to look down 
upon the varied and not uninteresting prospect, 
and have the goodness to lose themselves, as I 
did, fora little time, in a.reverie, which began 
by those reflections on manufacturing, as op- 
posed to natural, landscapes, the result of which 
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was, in my opinion, highly in favour of the 
latter. 

After I had gazed and thought enough on the 
prospect, and the associations arising from its 
view, I proceeded, with our old friend Ranger 
at my heels, to descend the little bridle-path 
that led down to the valley. It wound round 
the hill so as to lengthen the way considerably, 
but still render it so much the more easy for the 
peasants coming to market with their little 
horses or asses, laden with grain and garden- 
stuff, or returning homeward with their pur- 
chases. I, as well as the before-mentioned 
animals, bore my burthen; for I had had good 
sport that day, and I carried, besides my knap- 
sack and gun, a hare and several brace of birds 
in my game bag. . The evening was warm too, 
for a heavily laden pedestrian at least, so that I 
went very leisurely down the hill. The view of 
the country was soon lost to me, and I had 
nothing around on which to moralize, if such 
had been my mood, but the trees in all their 
variety of autumnal hues and appearance. Some 
of them had alrcady nearly lost their foliage, 
while others sturdily maintained their covering 
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in spite of the season’s change. All the broad- 
leayed flaunting tribe, the sycamores, limes, 
and horse-chesnuts, which had, during the 
summer, displayed such luxuriant profusion, 
were now nearly stripped of their fine garments, 
which lay withered, crisped, and crackling 
under my feet. The hardier sort, on ihe con- 
trary, had scarcely lost their clothing; for the 
beech and elm, less showy than those when the 
whole wood was dressed in its holiday attire, 
had now a great advantage, and were still com- 
fortably, though not gaudily clad. Their robes 
showed little change of tint, as if their rough 
materials were of a better dye, as well as of a 
coarser web. The poplars, so stiff and stately 
ihat they looked like the dandies of the grove, 
were losing all chances of concealment, with 
the scanty remains of yellow drapery, which 
dropped from their thin branches. _ An alder 
by the path-side was a perfect skeleton. Its 
twigs were trembling, though there was scarce 
one breeze abroad, and at the extremity of the 
topmost of these, a solitary leaf was fluttering, 
as if it longed and laboured to escape from the 
tree; and (could we but suppose the latter en- 
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dowed with immortality as well as life) it might 
be thought the last spark of animation strug- 
gling to quit its frail and expiring tenement. 
While the reader searches for the moral of all 
this, he may suppose me to have got to the 
bottom of the hill, emerged from the wood, 
and entered on the level road, which followed 
the course of the rivulet directly towards the 
Villages. 

As I lounged along, a rustling in the branches 
above, and the sound of horses’ feet mingled 
with rough voices, caught my ear; and, looking 
upwards, I saw through the openings of the 
wood, a party of mounted gens-d’armes coming 
down by the very path I had just left behind me. 
The appearance of these military protectors of 
the peace harmonized well enough with the 
artificial air of a manufacturing landscape, and 
produced a sort of civilized picturesqueness ; 
but the union had no pleasing effect upon me, 
and I heartily wished myself once more among 
the volcanic remains of Auvergne, or amidst 
the primeval wildness of the Pyrenees. “In. ac- 
cordance with this feeling of dissatisfaction, I 
rather increased my pace, and, as if the quick- 
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ened movement, added to my, perhaps, suspi- 
cious and poacher-like appearance, had excited 
the attention of the party, they immediately 
increased their speed, and when they reached 
the level road, they followed me at a round trot 
and soon overtookme. When the leader, who 
was an officer, came up with me, he pulled in 
his horse, and fell into a walk, and after eying 
me with a sharp glance peculiar to a thief- 
catcher, he accosted me, touching his three- 
cocked hat :— 

«* You are a sportsman, Sir?” 

‘© Yes, Sir.”’ | 

«* And so am [ too. Sporting’s a fine life, 
when a man can follow it honestly. You have 
had good luck, Sir?” looking atmy bag. 

«¢ Why yes, tolerable.” 

‘«« May I ask where you have been shoot- 
ing 2” | | 

‘¢ Wherever I could get leave, as I came 
along.” i 

‘¢ Have you travelled far to-day, Sir?” 

‘¢From Brionne :” a town about thirty-five 
giles off. 

‘* Diable! and a-foot?” 
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** To be sure.” 

**Egad, that’s too much of a good thing 
though. I myself go a-shooting sometimes, 
but a round of a couple of leagues satisfies me. 
Is that an English gun?” 

«* Indeed it is!” 

** Will you let me look at it awhile ?” 

» ** Certainly.” And suiting the action to the 
word, I handed him my Joe Manton. He exa- 
mined it a moment in evident admiration, and 
then gave it to one of his four followers, saying 
‘* Here, take charge of the gentleman’s gun— 
he must be-tired of carrying it after his long 
day’s march.” ‘ 

The man took it, while I expressed myself 
obliged for the civility, and readily acceded to 
the officer’s proposition, that another of the 
party should carry my game-bag at his saddle- 
bow. Thus lightened, I stepped on briskly, 
and my vanity being a little excited by the offi- 
cer’s praises of my fast walking, and wonder at 
my slight apparent fatigue, 1 went forwards not 
a little pleased at finding my equestrian compa- 
nions obliged to rise into a smart trot. As I 
oustripped the leader before he put his horse 
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out of its walk, I observed, and thought it was 
more from familiarity than discipline that two 
of ihe men came up to me, and kept one at each 
side of the road. The other two approached 
closer behind, and the lieutenant himself giving 
a sacre or two to his shambling-gaited steed, 
trotted up along-side of me, swearing that I was 
the best marcheur he escorted with for many a 
day. While we chattered together, and as his 
off-hand good-tempered manner rather lessened 
my general dislike against his species, we ap- 
proached the first of the Three Villages ; and it 
was arranged that I should go on to the second, 
and that we should sup together at the inn 
where he always took up his quarters, and which 
he assured me was the only decent one in the 
commune. 

As we passed along in this order through 
ihe little street of the village, I observed many 
people come out of its populous dwellings, and 
stare upon us with various expressions of coun- 
tenance; and when we finally reached the inn, 
which was distinguished by a dangling daub 
over the door purporting to be a green, red, and 
yellow cock in the act of crowing, with the 
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words ‘* Le Révetl Matin,” encircling him, a 
large crowd, for such a place, was assembled. 
I saw many of the gazers make inquiries from 
the gens-d’armes as they led their horses into 
the stable-yard, and many a stare fixed on the 
lieutenant and myself as we entered the house. 
He led me to a little back parlour, looking out to 
a straggling sort of a garden, where I saw from 
the window that one of the men had already ar- 
rived, and was walking carelessly up and down, 
with his sword in its scabbard flung across his 
arm. I remarked to the officer my surprise that 
he had abandoned his horse so soon; but he 
replied with an air of indifference—* It is all in 
good time—he is fond of flowers and a great 
lounger.” 

‘*¢ Loose discipline this!” thought I[—but it 
was no such thing. When we were seated, my 
companion asked me to let him see my passport: 
He said it was a mere matter of form, but that 
he had a devilish strict fellow to deal with in the 
adjoint of the Maire, and that just then there 
were some unpleasant feelings against the Eng- 
lish afloat among the authorities of the com- 
mune. I gave him the passport immediately, 
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and also, at his request, my licence for carrying 
arms. He then begged me to remain quietly 
where I was, while he went to order supper, and 
stepped up to the Mairie to show my papers to 
the adjoint. 

I accordingly, as he shut the door, set to , work 
to pass the time in the way usual in such situa- 
tions. I looked at all the coarse prints, until I 
was well acquainted with every feature of the 
various saints, marshals, princes and criminals, 
who certainly bore a most marvellous family 
likeness one to the other. I examined as keenly 
as any trained phrenologist the plaster bust 
of Louis XVIII. which stood upon the mantel- 
piece; and as I removed the wreath of artifi- 
cial roses which had withered over the brows, 
where some royalist finger and thumb had 
placed them, I wished’ that I knew enough of 
the science to find out the boss (if such exists) 
of wisdom in governing, that I might have 
reason to reckon on, what I hoped so fervently, 
his making the country free and happy. Ido 
not know what Spurzheim might have found, 
or fancied he found, had the bust been under 
his hands instead of mine, but I know what 
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boss I should not look for were I so to occupy 
myself to-day. 

A quarter of an hour’s occupation of this 
kind, and the thoughts arising from it, made 
me find the.room not large enough for me. . I 
was tired of its narrow dimensions, and wanted 
air. I therefore opened the window, which was 
raised about six feet from the garden, and was 
just going to jump down, when the flower-lov- 
ing lounging gens-d’arme waved his hand as if | 
forbidding the movement, and on my not under- 
standing the hint, he advanced towards me, 
half drawing his sword from the scabbard, with 
a civil request that I would not come out, under 
the penalty of its blade finding a sheath in my 
body. I drew back immediately, supposing that 
- the man had been drinking, and onopening the 
door to make my exit ina more regular manner, 
I saw to my great astonishment a six feet, raw- 
boned counterpart of my garden neighbour 
standing outside, sword in hand, and he gently 
putting his arm before me, requested that I 
would ‘* do him the pleasure of giving myself 
the-trouble to re-enter the room, as I was a 
prisoner,” 
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I made some astonished exclamation —re- 
peated his last word, I believe—but he was 
peremplory, and I stepped back, much to the 
satisfaction of Ranger, who seemed to think he 
had walked enough for that day. While I 
chewed the cud of this indignity, which it was 
rather difficult to swallow, the lieutenant came 
back, and he anticipated the reproaches I was 
about to heap on him, by such hearty expres- 
sions of regret, and by such an overwhelming 
torrent of apologies (crushing my hands all the 
time between his), that I abandoned my right of 
being angry, and took a great liking to my com- 
panion, particularly as he leosed his hold, while 
we sat down to a supper of the best the house 
afforded. 

The lieutenant told me that the adjoint, Mon- 
sieur Faussecopie (the first mention I had heard 
of his name, however old an acquaintance he 
may be of my readers) had found every thing 
right in my passport and my licence, and that 
I was quite at liberty to pursue the tenor of my 
way the next morning if I thought proper. 
This I assured him I certainly should do; and, 
our repast finished, we separated and retired, in 


{ 
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ereat good humour with each other, to our re- 
spective bed- rooms. 

When I got to bed, I was kept a considerable 
time awake by a party of noisy fellows, who 
were drinking cider and brandy in a room 
below, and singing and talking most boisterously 
in honour of their having gained a law-suit that 
day at the assize court of Rouen. This is the 
greatest of all victories to a Norman; and | 
have very little doubt that William the First 
would have made light of his conquest of Eng- 
land in comparison with the glory of gaining a 
chancery suit, such at least as they exist in our 
days. That being the case, I was little sur+ 
prised at the enumeration of measures of cider 
and bottles of brandy which ‘were poured out 
on the present occasion, as I was duly informed 
by the chubby, sabotted, high-capped damsel 
who led me to my chamber, and received the 
amount of my expenses overnight, it being my 
avowed purpose to start very early the next 
morning on my way to Dieppe, and some of the 
interesting places in its neighbourhood, As I 
turned round at last for about the twentieth 
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time, in vain endeavours to give a deaf ear to 
the merriment below, I heard the door barred 
and bolted within, and as the ejected party 
straggled off, one fellow exclaimed in a voice 
that sounded gloriously thick and liquory, ‘‘ Go 
along then, go along! for my part I'll sleep on 
the straw in the stable here, and dream of 
Lawyer Dupré’s beautiful argument.” The 
others laughed at this intimation, but the fellow 
persisted, and as their footsteps died away, I 
actually heard him rustling about in the straw 
as if he was making his bed. _ I then fell asleep, 
and was awoke by Ranger licking my hand 
about six o’clock in the morning. 

As I looked out into the garden from my 
window, I saw the trees heawtiali marked 
upon the sky behind them, every leaf and 
branch looking like filagree-work, while a breeze 
was brushing over the grass, and carrying along 
with it the fragrance of the last flowers of the 
year. I saw that this was just the morning for 
Ranger and myself, and he seemed to snuff the 
gale as if it bore to his keen nose the scent of 
some feeding covey, or a lazy hare that had 
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not yet quilted her warm seat to nibble her 
dew-covered breakfast. All was therefore soon 
in marching order, and we descended the stairs 
very quietly, opened the street door, and walked 
out. There never was a more complete picture 
of repose. Not a soul seemed stirring in the 
little hamlet; not a wreath of smoke arose from 
any chimney; and the brick houses, marked 
with their transverse beams, and studded with 
many-paned lattices, appeared to have no life 
within them. The crowing cock over the door 
of ‘“‘ mine inn,” seemed to open his beak in 
mockery of the real scene; and although I 
knew my right, by previous contract, to leave 
the house to its fate, I was:still a little anxious 
to give notice to some of the inhabitants that [ 
was going. I therefore walked round to the 
yard. There, too, it seemed as if the genius 
of sleep had waved his noiseless pinions over the 
scene. The red-eyed dog lay dozing in his 
wooden house, the real cocks and hens were 
still on their roost, with their heads under their 
wings; and a group of geese was in one corner, 
some lying down, some standing on one foot, 
others on two, but all. fast locked. If Young’s 
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line speaks truly, not one of their lids had been 
ever ‘‘sullied with a tear.” 

Having done every thing that conscience dic- 
tated, I was trudging away, when just as I 
passed by the stable door, which stood ajar, I 
heard a sound quite in unison with this sleepy 
region, for it wasadeep-drawnsnore. 1 imme- 
diately bethought me of the drunken fellow that 
had so long kept me awake, and I thought it 
but a fair retaliation that I should now break 
in upon his slumbers. I accordingly opened 
the door, and there saw him lying stretched 
upon his back on the straw of one of the stalls. 
I roused him up, and with some difficulty made 
him understand that I wished him to look to 
the house till the family were stirring. As soon 
as he comprehended me, he swore. that ‘he 
had nothing to do with the house, and that 
he was not bound by any point of law, as re- 
cognised by the Code Napoleon, to keep watch 
in another man’s premises. That he would go 
home, and that he should be very glad to ac- 
company me if I was going the same way with 
him.”’ 

Jisaw that the fellow was still over-abundantly 
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drunk ; and as he said he lived a little bit on 
one side of the road to Dieppe, I thought it 
would be rather an offer of charity to help him 
on his way; and I must confess that his assur- 
ance of his being able to lead me straight to 
two coyeys of partridges, weighed with me not 
a little. 

We set off together, but we had scarcely got 
out of the village when all the worst of his 
drunken and drowsy symptoms came on more 
violently than ever. He became deadly sick and 
pale, and withal so overcome by sleep, that I 
was absolutely forced to bear him along. He 
had just sense enough left to point outa little 
by-lane which turned off, he said, towards the 
partridges and his home, and in this direction I 
led him. An hour’s work had not brought us 
farther than a mile from the village, and I 
almost despaired of getting the fellow on. - He 
was most obstinately helpless, but I continued 
my way by this lonely lane, which terminated 
in a wood, for some time longer, hauling and 
pulling at my companion, until at length I was 
out of all patience, and almost wild at observing 
Ranger make a dead point in a field beside us, 
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Resolved not to be utterly disappointed, I de- 
termined on placing my companion comfortably 
in the ditch, where he might sleep his sleep out, 
and lie safely, while I went after the birds, until 
I fell in with some house, or met some peasant ~ 
to whom I could hand him over in charge. I 
accordingly placed him high and dry in the 
ditch, and I then stepped up to Ranger. A 
brace of birds rose, I fired at them with both 
barrels, and missed right and left. Away they 
flew, followed by the rest ofa large covey. I, 
resolved to have my revenge, loaded and pur- 
sued them; first, however, stepping back to 
take a peep at my sleeping friend, who present- 
ed a beautiful picture of undisturbed repose. | 
The country now opened out into wide corn- 
fields, and I went on rapidly over the stubble, 
getting several shots. I at last saw a cottage, 
and I approached the door to give my intended 
information, when a girl put out her head, and 
I immediately recognized her face for a very 
pretty one that I had observed the evening be- 
fore in the crowd about the door of the inn, 
when I arrived in company with, or rather in 
company of, the gens-d’armes. She no sooner 
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perceived me than she uttered a loud scream, 
calling out ‘‘ the prisoner, the prisoner ! The 
Englishman, the Englishman !’’ and fled across 
the fields, accompanied by a stupid-looking 
lout about sixteen, with a pitchfork in his hand. 
Not exactly liking all this, and perceiving that 
some embarrassment might ensue if I got the 
reputalion among the country people of being a 
runaway culprit, I immediately turned off to- 
wards my right direction, and walked as fast as 
_ I could do without giving a colour to the charge 
which I was not anxious to labour under. 

But in less than half an hour, as I sallied 
from the wood, to the cover of which I had di- 
rected my steps, I found myself arrested by the 
presence of full fifty peasants, male and female, 
who seemed to have arisen from the earth to 
intercept my route. They made most clamor- 
ous calls on me to surrender, and on my show- 
ing a disposition to resist, they prepared for a 
general attack. I therefore thought it wise to 
make a parley, and I promised them to go 
quietly back to the Three Villages, provided 
they left my gun unmolested in my hands. This 
was conceded, and back we went, the peasants 
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pouring out horrible reproaches against me, 
and evidently restrained by the fear of the Joe 
Manton from offering violence to my person. 

We were very soon joined by two of ihe 
gens-d’armes, who had been sent for on the first 
alarm. I was handed into their charge with 
- shouts and execrations, and to my great asto- 
nishment, instead of their immediately liberat- 
ing me, they informed me I was accused of © 
having murdered a man, the father of the girl 
who had given the hue and cry, who had been 
just discovered dead in a ditch, and who was 
seen to leave the inn in my company a couple 
of hours before. 

I was really very much shocked at this intel- 
ligence, and had it not been from indignation 
‘at such a charge, I should have given way to 
those emotions so natural in such a case. But 
I repressed every thing that might look like 
an expression of weakness, while I heard the 
nearest peasants mutter to each other, ‘‘ Oh 
the hardened villain!” «‘ Atrocious dog!” ete. 
During this scene the good people did not a 
moment forget their provincial peculiarity. 
They chattered away on every point connected 
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with criminal law, and anticipated every form 
of my indictment, my trial, and execution. 
They offered with a common voice to'go all as 
witnesses on the occasion; and one veteran, in 
order to have the most striking proof of my 
guilt, proposed that I should be confronted 
with the dead body. This met with unanimous 
approval, and the gens-d’armes consenting, we 
cut into the little lane, where the corpse was 
said to be lying in the position in which it was 
first discovered. | 
As we approached the spot, and I saw my 
late unfortunate companion lying on his face in 
the ditch, a sort of compunctious thrill seemed 
for a moment to shoot through me, and I felt 
as if not quite justified in having risked a fel- 
low-creature’s life for the sake of a brace of 
partridges — but the thought came too late. 
‘¢ Watch him now!” ‘* Mark him well !” 
*« Look sharp at him !” were echoed by the 
by-standers to each other, as one of them de- 
sired me to touch the dead man’s hand. [ 
took up one of the dirty paws, which had fallen 
on one side, and lay in the channel formed by 
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a little stream. ‘* Now look at your victim's 
face!” cried another. I therefore turned the 
body round on the back, and gazed a moment 
on his countenance. It was pale and death- 
like. The nose, which had in the morning 
showed a clear crimson tinge at its globular 
termination, was now a livid purple. The 
mouth hung open, being naturally of immense 
proportions. One eye was wide extended— 
but that one had been long blind from some 
accident which had contracted the lid, and 
kept it from closing ; and the other, which, 
when waking, turned from its fellow with a 
most unusual degree of obliquity, was now 
firmly shut—a convincing proof to me that 
the man was asleep, not dead. To satisfy my- 
self on this point, I put my hand to his breast, 
and felt his heart beating gallantly. Quite 
convinced that there was nothing serious to 
apprehend, and not being by nature averse to 
a joke, I put on a very grave face, and turned 
away from the ditch. . Shouts of conviction 
followed this movement, and they were so loud 
that I feared they must have awakened the 
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sleeper. I took a sly peep at him, and saw 
‘that his eye-lid-did raise itself for a second, 
but closed again, and all was right. 

In a moment a gate was torn from its hinges, 
and the sleeper laid upon it, covered with two 
or three cloaks belonging to the women, and — 
away we marched in full procession for the vil- 
lage. . When we reached the Mairie it was eight 
o’clock, and the report of the murder having 
gone before us, the whole of the little world was 
out. I, and the gens-d’armes, and the gate, and 
its burthen, and about half-a-dozen witnesses, 
including the daughter as chief mourner, were 
admitted into the office; and I there found an 
ill-favoured personage of about fifty, with greyish 
sleek-combed hair, no front teeth, small feline- 
like eyes, dressed in a green coat with large 
mother-of-pearl buttons, a white waistcoat, 
and black pantaloons, and sitting in an arm 
chair. This was Mr. Francois Faussecopie. A 
ragged clerk occupied a seat at the table, which 
was strewed with blank paper, pens, and ink- 
stands; while a figure which I need not describe, 
it being that of le Chevalier de Choufleur, stood, 
with a frightful expression of countenance, and 
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a white handkerchief held to his nose, atthe - 
greatest possible distance from the supposed 
corpse. 

While Faussecopie darted some keen glances 
at me, and put a few questions to the gens- 
d’armes,a door opened, and the approach of the 
mayor was announced; and immediately came 
in, wheeled in an arm chair by a servant, enve- 
loped in a brown wadded silk gown, with feet 
wrapped in flannel, and a black silk cap on his 
clumsy liead, the Right Worshipful Doctor 
Glautte. Silence being commanded by Fausse- 
copie, the proceedings began. The clerk regu- 
larly-took down the depositions of the daughter 
and other witnesses, as to the body being found 
in the ditch, my having been seen last in com- 
pany with the murdered man, my visit to his 
house (for it was his) for the supposed purpose 
of robbing it, my flight and apprehension. 

‘« Where is the body ?”’ growled Glautte. 

‘« In the corner here, Sir,”” answered the 
clerk. 

‘¢ Wheel me over that I may examine it,” or- 
dered the mayor, and he was accordingly wheel- 
ed over. The cloak was raised, and Glautte 
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giving one glance at the body, and the ill-fa- 
voured countenance growing out of it, called 
out, ‘* Aye, aye, ‘tis too true. Dead asa stone; 
strangled no doubt! Carry him off, and let the 
undertaker be sent for—for I perceive that 
the corpse cannot keep long.” 

*« That’s just what I. thought.—Do now, like 
good fellows, carry itaway!” cried de Choufleur, 
addressing the attendants, and pressing the 
handkerchief still closer to his nose. 

‘* Prisoner!’ exclaimed Faussecopie, ‘‘ what 
have you to say for yourself?” 

‘*Nothing,” replied I. 

‘*Good,” answered he; ‘‘ put that down” (to 
the clerk). ; 

‘* Have you any witness to call?” addressing 
me again. 

‘* Yes, one.” 

‘« Put that answer down,” said Faussecopie to 
the clerk. Then turning to me again, ‘‘ Prisoner! 
call your witness.” 

No sooner had IJ received this command, 
than. I stepped nearer and stooped down to the 
sleeping victim, and though somewhat sorry to 
disturb him, I hallooed out with all my might 
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into his ear, two or three shouts at my highest 
pitch. The necromantic spell that broke the 
rest of the sleeping beauty in the wood, could 
not have had a finer effect. The dead man 
bounced upon his feet, opened his eye, and 
jumped up with a galvanic spring almost to the 
ceiling, like the last movement of one shot 
through the heart. Dismay and horror seized 
upon the spectators. Faussecopie and De Chou- 
fleur, with the clerk and the wheeler, sprang 
from their seats, and rushed with frightful yells 
towards the little side door, knocking down 
chairs and tables, and completely upsetting old 
Glautte as they tumbled along. The witnesses 
screamed and rushed altogether towards the 
street entrance: while even the stout gens- 
d’armes, fellows that had braved many a battle’s 
brunt, caught the infection, and burst out of 
the room. The supposed corpse rushed after 
them, and no sooner did he present himself 
alive and well to the crowd without, than the 
affright of the multitude was complete, and the 
dispersion of the whole mass presented such a 
scene as may be imagined, not told. But to all 
this most ludicrous bustle, the daughter formed 
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a beautiful contrast. No sooner was she as- 
sured that her father lived, than she flung her- 
self round his neck, with no feeling butrecovered 
happiness; and she clung to him, sobbing and 
crying with joy, in spite of all his astonished 
efforts to shake her off, and get an explanation 
of the scene. 

The affair ended as may be supposed. Every 
one came, in ashort time, tohissenses. The 
court resumed its dignity ; the tables and chairs 
and their occupiers were replaced in their pro- 
per positions; the crowd dispersed, an immense 
portion of it following home the drunken dog 
so miraculously snatched from the grave; and 
they pronounced the adventure, with one voice, 
as fit to be classed with the most wonderful of 
the ** Causes Célébres.” 


— 
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CHAPTER XIil. 


Wuen the confusion had fairly subsided and 
order was restored, Faussecopie intimated to 
me, with many fawning civilities, that I was free 
to depart ; and having received every assurance 
that I had no further molestation to fear, and 
even an offer of one of the gens-d’armes as an 
escort on my road, which I civilly refused, I 
was just preparing to quit the office, when I 
was arrested and literally fastened to the spot 
by the entrance of one of the loveliest creatures I 
had ever beheld, dressed in a plain but most 
becoming morning costume, and accompanied 
by an old man of short stature and spare form, 
but of an air and appearance most imposingly 
respectable. I need not say that I gazed on 
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Leonie and Mr. Suberville. Several persons 
came after them into the room, and as they 
placed themselves at the bar where he (as my 
readers know) had so long presided in magis- 
terial dignity, I observed the odd-looking little 
old beau (de Ghoufleur), the superannuated 
Maire (Glautte), and the roguish adjoint 
(Faussecopie), all give symptoms of uneasiness, 
which were evident more or less according to 
their respective habits of mind.’ These symp- 
toms, as well as the interest expressed in the 
countenances of the bystanders, convinced me 
there was something more than common going 
forward; and curiosity (a laudable quality in 
story-tellers) determined me to see the issue of 
the affair. I accordingly got among the lis- 
teners, and after a little circumlocution and 
desultory talking among the parties, the hearing 
commenced. 

The case was stated by Faussecopie, who, 
though virtually the judge in all the causes which 
came before that-court, had always the cunning 
to pay the greatest apparent deference to Glautte, 
and acted, as occasion appeared to justify, asthe 
advocate of whatever party might seem to re- 
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quire his aid. . In the present instance he avowed 
himself as acting in that capacity for an injured 
gentleman, whose poignant feelings of anguish 
at the wrong he had suffered quite disabled 
him from speaking in his own behalf; and to 
illustrate the touching picture he sketched. of 
de Choufleur’s sufferings, he pointed to. him 
where he sat in a corner. his face covered with 
his pocket handkerchief, and his tce pointed so 
as to show his leg in the most pathetic possible 
position. Having stated the whole progress of 
the natural affection (as he called it), even until 
the introduction of the heretical impostor (to 
call him by no worse name) into the bosom of 
Mr. Suberville’s family, Faussecopie next began 
to produce his proofs of Leonie’s encouragement 
of Ilyppolite’s passion. Among these were 
io be reckoned the great intimacy with the 
family, the well-known approval of Mr. and 
Madame Suberville, standing in the relations of 
father and mother to their adopted daughter ; 
‘but more strong than all these,” exclaimed 
Faussecopic, with a tender whine, ‘‘ are those 
gentle and delicate tokens which nothing but a 
melting sensibility could have presented as the 
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reward of the most unshaken faith.” With 
these words he produced a satin-wood casket, 
and from it he drew forth an elegant little silver 
thimble, a needle case, and the greater part 
of a white satin shoe. 

At this exhibition an exclamation of astonish- 
ment burst from Leonie, and a loud laugh from 
every one else in the court, except Faussecopie, 
de Chonfleur, and Glautte. The latter, not- 
withstanding the fillip given him by my adven- 
ture, and which was renewed by the presence of 
Mr. Suberville, was beginning to show the symp- 
toms usually produced in him by Faussecopie’s 
somnolent eloquence. The laugh roused him 
up, and he shook himself, exclaiming, ‘¢ What’s 
all this? Who dares to insult the dignity of the 
court? Mr. Adjoint, what does this mean?” 

Authority possesses so potent an influence, let 
it be lodged in beings however contemptible, 
that my readers must not be surprised at a pro- 
found silence having followed this magisterial 
explosion. And Faussecopie, finding he had the 
ear of the court, was resolved now to plunge 
from the precipice on which he saw he was 
standing, and at once dash from the keen edge 
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of the ridiculous into the broad ocean ofthe sub- 
lime. He then deposited the ‘* precious love 
tokens” in the salin-wood case; and prefacing 
his next measure by some severe and pointed ob- 
servations, that really gave to the act an air of 
reality, he drew forth three letters, which he 
assured the Maire contained the warmest ex- 
pressions of love, and that implied promise of 
marriage, which had induced the heart-broken 
Chevalier to claim his worship’s protection, and 
appeal to the tribunals of his country for redress. 
These letters were addressed to de Choufleur, 
and being opened by Faussecopie, and shown 
to Mr. Suberville and Leonie, they produced an 
evident sersalion, not only in them, but on all 
the spectators. ‘‘ It is cerlainly her hand-writ- 
ing, I confess it,” exclaimed Mr. Suberville. 
Leonie turned pale and trembled, not at the 
instant penetraliag the plot which was thus laid 
for her. ‘* Aye, but,” said Faussecopie, ‘* here 
is the misfortune. Those letters, written in 
English to escape detection by the parents of 
this false-hearted young lady, are inexplicable 
to the court, except through the medium of her- 
self or the worthy man she has so ill treated.” 
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‘* Here is the Englishman,” exclaimed seve- 
ral voices from those around me. ‘* He can 
interpret them.” 

At this proposition Faussecopie gave a doubt- 
ing glance at Hyppolite (who had grown bolder 
and flung aside his handkerchief), as much as 
to say, ‘‘ May we venture? Have you read them 
to me truly?” De Choufleur showed a face of 
great confidence, and I was invited to translate 
the letters. I consented readily, and began with 
the last of those which I have formerly tran- 
scribed for my readers. 

Much interested as I had been for Leonie, 
and impressed as I was by the conviction that 
she never could have given the assumed encou- 
ragement to such athing as Hyppolite, I was 
certainly much staggered by the perusal of this 
epistle, acknowledged to be in her hand-writ- 
ing. I, however puzzled by some parts of it, 
endeavoured to reconcile the difference of idiom 
and bad spelling, and proceeded to put it into 
French, according to the best of my conscience 
and abilities, as follows :— 

‘* Nuil et jour, matin et aprés midi, mes pen- 
sées sont & toi. Dans I’église ou a la prome- 
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nade, dans les profondes mystéres du sommeil, 
ou en plein jour, c’est toi, mon cher, quies 
devant mes yeux.” 

‘¢ Yes, yes!’ cried Hyppolite, interrupting 
me, ‘‘’tis that precisely, word for word! Oh, 
what a happy man J am to have found so faith- 
ful a translator.” 

Faussecopie smiled, and every body stared 
with astonishment at these tender expressions of 
love, and no one more than Mr. Suberville. 

After some time order was restored, and | 
went on. 

<< C’esttoi, moncher, qui es devant mes yeux, 
la téte courbée par le hart ou je désire vivement 
d’étre liée avec vous, sans méme Ja cérémonie 

’étre atlachée par mes parens. Croyez-moi 
jusqu’a la mort la trés-jolie 
‘¢ LEONIE.” 

I could scarcely finish this sentence intelli- 
gibly from the loud shouts of laughter that burst 
out, and in which Faussecopie, and even Glautte, 
seemed with difficulty to restrain themselves 
from joining. Hyppolite started up and attempt- 
ed to snatch the letter from my hand, vocife- 
rating that ‘I was a false and perjured inter- 
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preter, bribed by Suberville and the villanous 
George Wilson, native of London.” The start- 
- ling inconsistency of this accusation, compared 
with his praises of the moment before, looked 
so like guilt of some kind or other, that loud ex- 
pressions of indignation were poured forth from 
the inflammable audience, and fifty voices de- 
manded that I should go on with my transla- 
tion. Faussecopie, determined to keep up a 
show of justice, even by the sacrifice of his 
friend, whispered Glautte, who nodded assent, 
and I was commanded to proceed. [had now 
come to the postscript, and continued faithfully. 

‘¢ Mon cousin Alfred fait la potence;”’ (here 
Iwas interrupted with peals louder than before,) 
‘‘ mais je me marierai avec yous quand mes 
désirs seront morts.” 

The uproar of laughter was here at its height ; 
when Leonie, terrified and bewildered at the 
scene, sank on a chair and hid her face in Mr. 
Suberville’s arms ; while Hyppolite, in a trans- 
port of fury, jumped up on the table, snatched 
the letter, and swore that what she meant to 
write, was what my readers will recollect or 
refer to in Hyppolite’s translated explanation. 
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When he had finished, a dozen different 
voices cried out, ‘*‘ How do you know she meant 
to say all that ?’—** Who put those sentiments 
into her pen?’ And at this moment Leonie, 
as if struck by sudden conviction, started from 
her seat, and advancing towards the table, with 
an air something like inspiration, called out, 
««Oh, gentlemen, I now see it all! Thisis one 
of the old exercises the wretch used to dictate 
to me in the first days of his attendance, when 
I did not know a word of English! He pre- 
tended to burn them all, but I see he has basely 
preserved some—that is the whole truth of his 
infamy |” 

However litigious may be the spirit of Nor- 
mandy, there are no people in the world more 
alive to an act of base injustice than the worthy 
plaintiffs and defendants of that province—and 
these designations include on one occasion or 
another the whole population. As soon then 
as Leonie’s honest-breathed explanation struck 
upon the ears of the listeners, a shout of indig- 
nation assailed de Choufleur. He was hooted 
off the table, and pursued with loud yells of 
disgust and reproach, as he slunk out of the 
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private door, under cover of Faussecopie’s pro- 
tection. This instigator of the unfortunate 
Chevalier’s attempt put the best face he could 
upon the matter, protesting that he was quite 
scandalized at having been the dupe of such an 
infamous design, and forswearing de Choufleur 
for ever. Glautte was wheeled off the scene, 
nearly insensible from the agitating accidents of 
the morning; and the court was dissolved. 

_ Every one of the witnesses of this hurried 
and rather extraordinary scene offered them- 
selves as a triumphant escort to Mr. Suberville 
and Leonie; but he prudently weighed the 
danger of appearing as the leader of evena village 
tumult in opposition to the royalist party, and 
having at best little or no relish for popular ap- 
plause, he declined the complimentary attend- 
ance; and as the bystanders separated and 
quitted him in compliance with his wish (all 
throwing longing glances of admiration at 
Lecnie) he addressed me, and professing him- 
self deeply obliged by my services and attention 
on the trial, if I may so call it, he invited me 
to accompany him to his house, and pass the 
day with him. As it has always been a maxim 
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with me that people should accept every invi- 
tation that is well meant, and that does not 
clash with more material occupations, with a 
proper feeling of one’s own little consequence, 
or with what one owes to that of others, this of 
Mr. Suberville not coming within any of those 
exceptions, I closed cheerfully with his pro- 
posal, and walked with him and Leonie straight 
to Le Vallon. 

As my readers know the house better than I 
did at first sight, I shall not describe it; but I 
must delineate the scene which tock place on 
our arrival. We were met on entering the 
hall by a fresh-looking lass, in a tight boddice, 
and stiffened cap, about half the height of her 
person, whom any one of my readers would 
instantly have recognized for Lisette, whose 
face beamed with joy that even my presence 
could not repress. She called out: ‘«Ah, my 
dear Miss Leonie, who do you think has ar- 
rived 2” 

«Who, dear Lisette?” cried Leonie, turning 
as pale as the best burning wood-ashes, and 
immediately glowing as red as the selfsame sort 
of ashes when the fire is relighted. 
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«<Who but Monsieur Alfred?” answered 
Lisette. | : 

‘¢No oneelse?” faltered Leonie; but before 
Lisette could reply, a fine-looking youth rushed 
out of the parlour and embraced Leonie most 
cordially. This youth was my readers’ old ae- 
quaintance Alfred. I hope they will not look 
so dissatisfied as his cousin did, at not seeing 
any companion with him. 

«¢ Allin good time,” said he to Leonie’s in- 
quisilive and anxious glance—and I say the 
same to the reader. 

‘Now my dear Sir,” continued Alfred ad- 
dressing his uncle, ‘*the negotiation of rather 
a delicate business has fallen upom a.. great 
bungler; but I hope you will excuse my bad 
management for the sake of my good meaning. 
I am just going to introduce to you a gentleman 
with whose name you are familiar, but whose 
person is strange to you—Mr. George Wilson 
of London.” 

‘« Strange to us !’’ exclaimed Leenie with a 
delighted smile, as she followed Alfred with her 
eyes, while he entered a room at the right-hand 
of the hall, the common sitting-room which we 
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were entering being to the left. He returned 
in a moment, leading in a tall, sallow-looking, 
dark-haired man of about forty years of age, 
but not, I could plainly see, the person whom 
Leonie thought she was so sure of. This gen- 
ileman explained himself to Mr. Suberville, in 
an easy flow of sufficiently bad French, and 
apologized for having lent his name to an im- 
position, however innocent, but which he now 
appeared for the purpose of fully clearing up, 
not only to Mr. Suberville and his family, but 
to allthe world. This was ali incomprehensible 
tome; but I shall tell things as they happened, 
supposing myself as wise then as I became after- 
wards, rather than confuse my readers by a 
detail of my cogilations and conjectures at the 
time. . 

Mr. Suberville and Leonie were civil but 
rather silent; but the strange Mr. Wilson soon 
roused them to altention, by begging they would 
permit the entrance of the person who had for- 
merly usurped his name, assumed his appear- 
ance, and caused, by his frolic, such manifold 
annoyance to them. 

‘¢ Oh, then, where, where ishe? Why tor- 
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ture us so? Let him come in!’’ exclaimed 
Leonie. 

The word us was amusingly placed for me, as 
my readers have no doubt observed; but ail 
subterfuges of expression were rendered unne- 
cessary by the outbursting (from a closet where 
he had been placed by Alfred) of that hand- 
some young fellow whom my readers have, I 
hope, been longing to shake hands with once 
more. 

I cannot attempt even to sketch the scene — 
the transports of the young man—the agitated _ 
delight of Leonie—the pleased astonishment of 
Mr. Suberville—the mixture of awkwardness 
and enjoyment which I myself felt—the friendly 
sympathy of Alfred and the real Mr. Wilson— 
the singing and dancing and crying of Lisette, 
in the style so common to all the warm-hearted 
kindly peasants of France—and to crown all, 
the ringing of bells, and thumping against the 
floor which proceeded from the room above, 
occupied, as | afterwards found out, by the in- 
valided Madame Suberville. 

** This is really overwhelming,’ 


? 


exclaimed 
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Mr. Suberville. <«‘ It is almost.too much—but 
it is certainly very like happiness. We must 
not, however, go too fast. I cannot doubt the 
sincerity of these emotions, Sir; but tell me, | 
pray you, fully and frankly, who and what you 
are 2” 

«¢ Who am I?” cried the young man—“‘ ask 
yourself, my dear good Sir—ask her! Who 
am I, Leonie? Does not your heart tell you ? 
Who could I be but Edward Mowbray, your 
affianced husband from infancy—not bound by 
legal promises, but united by the dearest of all 
ties, by sentiment and passion! Do you not 
recognize me, Sir? Look here then at these 
documents—these much-wished-for documents, 
whose want alone has kept me thus long in the 
tortures of suspense and suflering—but whose 
tardy arrival now repays me for all; esta- 
blishing my identity, and giving me the sanc- 
tion of a parent’s consent to the only step 
which is now wanling to make me wild with 
joy !"— 

«Hold, hold, Edward!” cried Mr. Wilson— 
‘* this is a serious moment.” 
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«* And am I not serious?” cried Mowbray, 
taking Leonie’s hand, and kissing it with raptur- 
ous expression. 

The secret of a story (where there is one) 
once openly divulged, or the main point of in- 
terest detailed, I believe it is wise in the nar- 
rator to compress, and hurry over, and wind 
up the auxiliary matter as quickly as possible. 
I shall, therefore, with all due brevity, perform 
what remains of my task. 

From Edward Mowbray’s explanation, given 
with a most laudable rapidity, it appeared that, 
from the first dawning of reason, he had felt 
precisely the same sentiment, but in a much 
stronger degree, towards Leonie, that she had 
indulged in towards him. His father eacou- 
raged it, for his views always were to establish 
Edward in some of the commercial ports of 
France; and from the strong impression made 
on him by Mr. Suberville, during his hurried 
visit, added to all he could collect of his cha- 
racter and circumstances, and his admiration 
of the child, he actually planned. the: future 
union of the infant couple, and he fostered the 
notion in his son with a mingled paternal and 

N * 
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commercial pertinacity. The notion went on, 
as we know, until the knowledge of Mr. Suber- 
ville’s ruin; and Mr. Mowbray being a man of 
the world, bred in a counting-house, and one 
of those really fond but widely-erring fathers, 
who can see no hope of happiness for their 
children if it be not built on ingots of gold, 
felt it his duty to root out every thought from 
Edward’s mind that led towards the long-che- 
rished object of his future views. To do this, 
with a youth of eighteen, was, we know, very 
difficult; and, in the sequel, he found it to be 
impossible. Edward’s temper possessed much 
of that impetuous obstinacy which is allied with 
many noble traits of disposition, and he felt to 
ihe bottom of his heart those sentiments which 
he so briefly and forcibly uttered in the speech 
recorded just now. These sentiments, born 
and nurtured in a spirit of romance, so na- 
tural to the high-minded native of a land of 
liberty, had gained strength from opposition. 
Edward pleased himself with the notion of the 
singularity of his attachment; and he so long 
indulged himself in fancies concerning the litle 
while creature that had been growing up with 
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him, as it were, from childhood, that no real 
affection for a known object could have ex- 
ceeded the strength which this acquired. To 
fix him more steadily to business, and flatter. 
his pride, his father had put his name as a 
partner into the firm; but Edward, without 
being insensible to this great proof of confi- 
dence, or the advantages to be derived from it, 
always calculated the latter as: half for himself, 
and half for Leonie; for he was resolved never 
to abandon his romantic attachment while a 
rational hope remained for him to cling to. -A 
first step towards his purpose was to learn 
French, and this he accomplished by means of 
‘an emigrant Parisian, with such ardent atten- 
tion, that he became a complete adept ia the 
language, and spoke it with great ease and good 
accent, in a couple of years. One of the ar- 
ticles of his partnership with his father stipu- 
lated that he should, on reaching twenty-one 
years, proceed to France, to establish himself 
in that country as a correspondent branch of 
the main house at Philadelphia; but a very 
dangerous and prolonged illness, which about 
that time assailed his father, forced him to re- 
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main two years more in America. During all 
this while he resisted every temptation to aban- 
don his boyish, and perhaps I may confess, his 
wild attachment; and none but Leonie, un- 
known, unseen, and perhaps lost to him for 
ever, by marriage, or even death—none other 
could make the slightest impression upon him. 
He was, however, extremely guarded with his 
father, and so completely, yet gradually, had 
he declined all mention of her, that, at the 
moment of his departure for France, the father 
rejoiced in the belief that he had lost all re- 
mains of his early fancy. But he was unde- 
ceived before the ship, which bore Edward 
away, had sailed out of sight of land; for a 
letter, written by the latter, and left with a 
‘friend to be delivered to his father immediately 
after his departure, told him, in a strain at once 
dutiful, affectionate, and firm, that the chief 
impulse which induced him to quit his home - 
for the first time, and to part with his only pa- 
rent, was that leading hope of his lile—which 
I need not here dilate | on. 

His earliest letter from England, where he 
first touched the soil of Europe, was to the same 
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effect; and when he proceeded for Paris, early 
in 1816, accompanied by Mr. Wilson, one of 
the partners in a house intimately connected 
with that of Mowbray and Son, he most fully 
admitted that gentleman to his confidence. By 
his agency inquiries were made as to the state 
of Mr. Suberville’s circumstances and situation, 
with particulars relative to Leonie, Alfred, de 
Choufleur, and the other persons less intimate~ 
ly connected with Le Vallon. Edward had thus 
acquired a fund of intelligence, and was de- 
vising with Wilson some plan for gaining ad- 
mittance to the family, when the advertisement 
in the newspapers caught their altention, and 
it was quickly agreed that Mowbray should 
make use of Wilson’s name and passport, and 
disguise himself as he best might, for the sup-— 
port of his assumed character. The success of 
his stratagem has been detailed, and he was not 
a week under the roof with Leonie before he 
wrote once more to his father with a vehemence 
that carried every thing before it. Answers to 
his letters arrived, but not till he had quitted 
Mr. Suberville’s house, and been more than a 
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month at Paris, enclosing him, as he required, 
certificates of his baptism, and his father’s for- 
mal consent to his marriage with Leonie, with- 
out which documents the celebration of the ce- 
remony could not take place according to the 
French laws. 

But even these papers did not sivas of his 
immediate return to Le Vallon, for the repre- 
sentation made to the authorities subsequent 
to his flight, the suspicions attending on it, the 
persecution of Mr. Suberville, and the proceed- 
ings, something very like outlawry, against Al- 
fred, formed a host of difficulties which it re- 
quired*great perseverance, no small interest, 
and much time to overcome. All this may be 
well understood by those who have had occa- 
sion to struggle with the looseness, littleness, 
and sluggishness that clog the march of even 
small matters of French government. All, 
however, through the main exerlions of Wil- 
son and his connexions, was finally arranged. 
The whole case was examined into by the pre- 
fect of the department, and such a host of cir- 
cumstances came to light, corroborative of the 
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misconduct of Faussecopie, and the incapacity 
of Glautte, that the order for Mr. Suberville’s 
liberation, the exculpation of Alfred, and the 
pardon of Wilson and Mowbray for their in- 
fraction of the strict police regulation relative 
to passports, was followed by a deliberation on 
the propriety of dismissing the mayor, and the 
adjoint of the mayor, of the commune known 
to me and my readers by the name of the Three 
Villages. 

When Mowbray had finished his short re- 
cital, and the flurry of feelings and flutterings — 
of heart, which had agitated the party more or 
less, had subsided, the first measure of Wilson, 
Mowbray, and Alfred, was to go to the Mairie, 
for the purpose of presenting themselves and 
their documents in all due form. They re- 
quested me to accompany them, along with 
Mr. Suberville, as a couple of credible witnesses 
might be necessary in their dealings with such 
a slippery personage as Faussecopie. When we 
reached the office, we saw Glaulte sitting quile 
still in his chair, while Francois was pouring out 
some whispered reasoning in his ear. As we 
approached the depuly magistrate, he was evi- 
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dently astonished; but recovering, ina second, 
his cool shrewdness of look, he examined the 
various papers, pronounced all to be right, ex- 
pressed his happiness at the matter having ter- 
minated so satisfactorily; and was just begin- 
ning to read a moral lesson to Mowbray on the 
impropriety of his conduct, when the latter 
abruptly begged him to save himself the 
trouble, and required him to regularly register 
the first formal announcement of Edward Mow- 
bray’s and Leonie Suberville’s joint engagement 
of marriage, sanctioned by the consent of their 
respective parents in all the regular forms of 
law. | | 

I hope I have not taken my readers by sur- 
prise, and that they will not consider this mo- 
mentous affair too hastily decided on. In case 
any such qualms should arise, let me entreat 
them to recollect that the parties were intimately 
and daily known to each other for four months, 
and that the legal formalities required a delay 
of three weeks before that 


‘¢ Consummation devoutly to be wished—" 


time enough in all conscience for any couple 
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who seriously intend to marry, and who have 
method enough in their madness to remember 
that most appropriate of adages, <‘ delays are 
dangerous.” 

At this unexpected announcement, Fausse- 
copie posilively changed colour; not that [| 
mean to libel that heart’s blood of the honest 
breast, which rushes blushingly through the 
frame at every generous impulse or modest agi- 
tation. Faussecopie’s surface showed no such 
colouring as this; but the bile of his constitu- 
tion set all its bitterness afloat, and turned the 
yellow tinge of his cheek into a kind of tawny 
orange. He paused, faltered, took up his pen, 
laid it down again, opened his registry book, 
and after a shake of the head, which seemed 
to settle his purpose, and having whispered a 
word or two to his superior, who nodded con- 
sent, he protested, that ‘* however anxious he 
might be to give immediate attention to the 
natural wish of the amiable and respectable 
parties, his worship the Mayor felt bound to 
pause awhile, in consideration of the unsettled 
claims which another gentleman put forward to 
the hand of the young lady.” 

VOL. Il. 0 
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‘* Out on his filthy claim !” cried Mowbray, 
striking the table with his clenched fist; <‘ and 
dare you, as a magistrate, sit here to talk thus ? 
Take care of yourself, Sir. And as to your 
principal yonder, who dozes while you act, 
neither he nor you are aware of the danger 
you are running, from the outraged justice of 
your country, nor see the naked sword which 
hangs suspended over your heads.” 

At these words, Glautte started up in his 
chair with surprising animation, cast his eyes 
upwards, and roared out lustily, «*A naked 
sword! Treason, treason, murder! Jacques, 
Jacques, I say! Wheel me out, wheel me out 
of this den of thieves—my life is beset—the 
English are around me.—Long live the King! 
Long live the Emperor !—Long live the Bour- 
Pols Sing live the Repke! Oh, when 
am J, where am I? Oh, Oh!” | 

With these expressions, growing more faint 
at every fall, he sank back insensible in the 
chair: and while he was wheeled off, Fausse- 
copie made the required entry in proper order; 
and that was the last act of official duty he ever 
performed. 
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Matters now hurried quickly on. Mowbray 
swore he would go straight to Hyppolite, who 
he ascertained was at Faussecopie’s apartment 
waiting for night-fall to skulk off to his sea-side 
retreat. We found it vain to oppose him, even 
had we wished it; but we thought it well to 
finish the affair. ‘To Faussecopie’s lodgings we 
accordingly went, and it was arranged that Mr. 
Wilson should enter first, and demand a formal 
recantation of the abusive paragraph inserted in 
the newspapers against his name, though not 
actually meant for him. We walked in the 
anti-room while he entered; and we could rea- 
dily distinguish from poor Hyppolite’s faltering 
tone, as he replied to Wilson’s demand, that he 
shook in every joint. Thinking, however, from 
Wilson’s calmness, that he might venture to be 
stout, or something approaching to it, he re- 
fused any recantation, saying that he had no in- 
tention of.injuring Mr. Wilson; but that he 
would heap with the utmost odium, the villain 
who assumed his name and appearance, and who 
fled fom the chastisement that he panted to in- 

flict on him. At these words, Mowbray burst 
into the room, followed by Mr. Suberville and 
02 
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myself. When Hyppolite saw him, he looked 
with incredible velocity right and left, as if he 
balanced whether to throw himself out of the 
window, or dart up the chimney; but Mow- 
bray’s rapid advance decided him to take a safer 
movement, and he betook himself to his old and 
favourite altitude of supplication. He threw 
himself on his knees and on Mowbray’s mercy 
—and I need not dwell on the rest. He signed 
not only a full recantation of his aspersions on 
‘¢George Wilson, native of London,” but also 
an ample disavowal of all his ciaims on Leonie: 
he gave up the fabricated love-letters, as well as 
the ‘‘precious tokens,” to use Faussecopie’s 
phrase, on the possession of which his asser- 
tions had also been founded: and to puta finish- 
ing-stroke to his meanness, he turned voluntary 
approver against his accomplice Faussecopie ; 
and being in the confessing vein, betrayed the 
whole secret of their clandestine tricks upon the 
revenue. 

Armed with these “ brief,” but very strong 
‘«¢authorities,” we all retired; and Mr. Suber- 
ville was in the very act of declaring his inten-_ 
tion of preparing a whole statement of Fausse- 
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copie’s conduct to be forwarded to govern- 
ment, when a messenger met us in great haste, 
demanding the immediate presence of Mr. Su- 
berville at the Mairie, where the prefect had 
just arrived for a special purpose, and where 
death, in his own proper person, was performing 
the same operation upon Doctor Glautte, which 
Doctor Glautte had so frequently performed 
(during his professional practice) on many a 
poor patient. 

We forthwith retraced our steps to the Mairie, 
and were received by the prefect, a venerable 
and respectable looking man, who advanced to- 
wards Mr. Suberville with a gracious and cor- 
dial demeanour. He had received from govern- 
ment the final directions that Glautte and 
Faussecopie should be superseded, if, upon 
minute inguiry, he was satisfied of their demerit; 
and he was ordered to proceed to the spot for 
the purpose of examining the affair, announcing 
their dismissal, if such should be his decision, 
and replacing them for the present by individuals 
of his choice, until definitive measures could be 
adopted. ‘This being the fortunate moment to 
clinch the fate of Faussecopie and his worthless 
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superior, Mr. Suberville detailed his evidence 
with great clearness, and de Choufleur, sum- 
moned for the same purpose, deposed to his 
former confessions. The prefect was prompt 
in his proceedings. He called in Faussecopie, 
and announced to himin no measured or min- 
cing phrase, his dismissal from the trust he had 
abused. Faussecopie endeavoured to reply, 
and in proof of his worthiness, betrayed the un- 
happy, and, as he thought, dying Doctor; by 
offering to produce his letter offering allegiance 
to Napoleon during the hundred days, held 
back, as Faussecopie protested, only through 
his interference and fidelity to the Bourbons. 
The prefect asked him for the letter, which 
he accordingly produced ; but it could not escape 
the keen eye of Mr. Suberville, who examined 
it with the prefect, that two or three slight 
changes in phraseology were evidently in the 
hand-writing of Faussecopie. Not recollecting 
these, which were done in an habitual movement, 
no doubt, as he first read Glautte’s scrawl pen 
in hand, he was, probably for the first time in 
his life, taken off his guard, and he confessed 
the fact. But in reply to the prefect’s demand 
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why he failed to inform the government of the 
measure of which he avowed his disapproval, 
he replied that gratitude towards Glautte had 
been his motive for concealment. ‘‘ Gratitude, 
base man!” exclaimed the indignant prefect, 
rising from his seat, ‘‘ How durst you profane a 
name so sacred! No, it is too late—nothing can 
save you from well-merited disgrace. Retire 
from my presence, and hold yourself ready to 
enter into the amplest account of your two 
years’ conduct in the execution of the sacred 
office of magistracy, which, like our blessed 
religion, cannot suffer pollution from the vileness 


of its ministers.” ; 

*¢ Monsieur le Préfet, hear me,” cried Fausse- 
copie in a canting tone, ‘‘revering as I do the 
throne and the altar” — 

‘* Impious miscreant, away!” reiterated the 
prefect, ‘‘or you will force me to proclaim your 
baseness by calling in the arm of the police to 
rid me of your presence!” : 

The miserable culprit walked out, and, fur- 
nished with a passport signed by himself, he 
quitted the village that evening, and has never 
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since, I hope, been heard of in ils neighbour- 
hood. . 

‘De Choufleur was stealing off by another 
door, near which he had been snuflling and 
crying during the whole of this touching scene, 
but the prefect stopped him by calling out 
** Chevalier de Choufleur, listen ! you have dis- 
graced the order to which you belong” (here 
Hyppolite put the opposite flap of his coat over 
his red ribbon) ; ‘* you have sullied your noble 
blood” (every drop of it rushed up into his face), 
‘¢ but your confessions may claim some indul- 
gence. Unfortunately we have now no Bastille 
in existence, where a man of birth and Situation 
might be quietly shut up and punished without 
publicly degrading his family and rank. You 
may therefore escape both punishment and ex- 
posure. | shall lay your case before the king. 
In the meantime retire to your residence, keep. 
quiet, and repent.” 

‘© Oho! oho! oho!” sobbed Hyppolite as he 
stole away; and that bitter tone was the last of 
his that I ever happened to hear. The prefect 
resolved to suspend all decisions on the affair of 
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Glautte, as his death might save the necessity 
of his disgrace ; but Glautte had not the least 
intention of dying. He certainly had a fresh 
paralytic stroke, and was subsequently replaced 
by a new mayor, a respectable inhabitant of 
one of the villages; but for aught I know he still 
lingers on in his miserable dead-and-alive state, 
without exciting the least regret, and scarcely 
the least commiseraticn from the inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue three probationary weeks, between the 
legal public engagement and the union of the 
lovers, were passing rapidly over, and I heartily 
participated in the sunshine of enjoyment which 
was thrown around all; for even Madame 
Suberville had shaken off Hyppolite, and was 
quite reconciled to his rival. I had dropped in, 
as it were, so aptly into the scene, that my pre- 
sence seemed necessary to its completion, rather 
than an intrusion on the chief actors; and while 
ihey, on their parts, seemed pleased to consider 
me in the light of one of those casual pieces of 
good luck, familiarly called a God-send, I, in 
my old way, could not help getting deeply inter- 
ested, and striving to be intimately informed in 
the minutest details of their former lives. I do 
net think I can convict myself of having had 
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the slightest intention of committing any of 
this to print at the time. ow could I? for it 
never occurred to me to venture myself to the 
fiery ordeal of publication; but merely from an 
inquisitive turn in interesting matters, I strove 
to make myself master of all I could. The re- 
sult was many a close conversation with such of 
the parties as were within my reach; and some 
facts relating to the others I had at second-hand. 
But my great help. was in the journal kept 
faithfully by Mr. Suberville, from his wedding 
day, in which was recorded (with a regularity 
and precision quite worthy the emulation of . 
those who are prone to that method of catching 
‘folly as it flies, and pinning their insect observa- 
tions to paper) almost all the leading particulars 
of my story. I always think it well to state the 
sources from whence my materials are drawn; 
and I hope my readers will approve of what 
appears to me a laudable desire for accuracy. 
The castles, cottages, carriages and other 
constructions, which were built in the air during 
a fortnight, were very delightful, and fit to be 
occupied by. such enthusiasts as Edward and 
Leonie. But they were every one shaken to 
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their foundations one morning, by the westerly 
wind, which blew a gallant vessel into one of the 
French ports, with a letter for Mowbray, direct 
from Philadelphia. The plans of the lovers had 
been hitherto all along running on the happi- 
ness of being settled, and established finally at 
Rouen, in completion of Mr. Mowbray’s plans, 
with Le Vallon for their country-house, laid out 
and decorated according to their own tastes, 
and Mr. and Madame Suberville passing with 
them tranquilly the remainder of their days—I 
had written years, but it is better to count in the 
coin most likely to be within the reckoning of 
mortality. Both the old and the young couple 
were well pleased with these plans, and it never 
occurred to them that their arrangements were 
subject to the chance and change which hover 
over human projects. 

This letter was from the elder Mr. Mowbray, 
and it stated in substance, that since he wrote 
_ last, he had experienced a severe though not 
dangerous return of illness. That under those 
circumstances he found himself utterly unable 
to cope with the perilous cares of business, un- 
aided by the presence of his son. That he con- 
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sidered it essential to abandon forthe present the 
scheme of transplanting the old trunk of their 
prosperity to a newsoil ; for as to carrying on both 
establishments, he pronounced it impossible. 
He spoke of the hope of seeing his son again, 
with his beauteous bride. He finally prayed 
him to get married as quick as possible; hoped 
his letter would arrive in sufficient time to bear 
his blessing as their accompaniment to the altar, 
and begged that instantly after they were united 
they would embark in the first ship sailing from 
Havre, and remove all his doubts and fears of 
their compliance with what he would not call a 
command, knowing that in giving it the form of 
a request, he ensured its amplest and most im- 
mediate fulfilment. 

This caused great and sudden grief io all the 
parties except Edward, and even he felt strongly 
for the unhappiness about to be inflicted on Mr, 
Suberville and his wife. Madame wept plen- 
teously on this occasion, but Mr. Suberville 
smothered all appearance of emotion, and was 
the first to say to Leonie and Edward, ** You 
must go.” I was present at this scene, and I 
was certainly astonished at his apparent indif- 
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ference; but I found afterwards that his feelings 
resembled flints, which, though possessing cold- 
ness and hardness more than common, yet, 
when struck upon by the proper metal, send 
forth sparks of a brighter flame than softer sub- 
stances may emit. 

To get fast to the end of my story, Leonie 
and Edward were married; and a week after- 
wards, having taken leave of Madame Suber- 
ville, who was cheated into a belief that they 
were soon again to return, they set off for Havre 
to embark for Philadelphia, accompanied by 
Lisette, who would not abandon Leonie, and 
escorted to the sea side by Mr. Suberville, 
Alfred, and myself, Mr. Wilson having some 
days before set out for England. 

Our short journey was truly melancholy. I 
may be well supposed to have been the person 
least affected; but I really could not witness 
the scene unmoved. Alfred seemed deeply to 
regret the loss of his dear cousin Leonie, and 
his valued friend Mowbray; but there was a 
manliness in his honest sorrow that kept him up. 
Mowbray himself, with all his happiness, felt as 
if a heavy cloud were passing between him and 
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the bright rays he had been basking in. Lisette 
was blubbering without any respite. Leonie 
sat beside Mr. Suberville, with his hands be- 
tween hers, and the big tears rolling down her 
cheeks in continuous drops. He spake not, nor 
did he weep—then ; but sighs that seemed al- 
most to choke him burst unceasingly from the 
old man’s breast. In this way we went on 
wearily, and at the close of the day we reached 
Havre. The town was in a great bustle, and 
almost all the inns quite full. For five weeks 
a constant wind had been blowing directly into 
the harbour, totally preventing the departure 
of any one of the many vessels that had been 
gathering both during and before that period. 
One hundred and fifty sail were thus weather- 
bound, and many a prayer was daily sent up by 
the pious, and many a curse muttered down- 
wards by the profligate expectants of a change ; 
the one party invoking a favourable breeze, and 
the other execrating its: delay. 

On the evening of our arrival there was a 
more than ordinary sensation excited, in conse- 
quence of some symptoms which pretty certain- 
ly announced a change of wind. Many re-em- 
barkations took place, and the ships and the inns 
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were mutually in a bustle. We got bad accom- 
modations with much difficulty ; and the night 
passed over heavily enough. When morning 
dawned all was in motion, for the wind had 
really shifted to a favourable point, and every — 
hand in the numerous fleet was employed in 
making ready for the turn of the tide, which 
was to take place at nine o’clock. During this 
period the quay was a scene of indescribable 
confusion. What with loading of baggage, 
pulling of ropes, weighing of anchors, bending 
of sails, shouting on board the ships, and an- 
swering uproar from the porters, boatmen and 
sailors on shore, and passengers hurriedly em-: 
barking, one might have thought it impossible 
that all these elements of disorder could ever 
subside into a calm; and it seemed full as diffi- 
cult that feeling and sentiment should in such 
a scene find space or leisure for expression. 
Yet during this bustling interval what scenes of 
heart-felt sorrow did I see displayed, from ob- 
jects that seemed to stand isolated and unob- 
served by all the rest, who each followed the 
impulse of their own emotions, unnoticed in 
their turns. 

It is needless to dwell here on the painful pic- 
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ture represented by the mass of mourners, who 
threw such a shade of sorrow over the other- 
wise animated scene. But of all the groups of 
wretchedness which caught my view, none pos- 
sessed for me such acute interest as was natu- 
rally excited by the observation of Mr. Suber- 
ville and Leonie. All the tenderness of her 
heart was called forth. Allother feelings seemed 
swallowed up in her grief at parting with her 
benefactor, her protector, her more than father ; 
she clung to him weeping, while her husband 
bnsied himself in embarking all their effects, 
and in consoling Lisette, who sat sobbing on the 
deck. But Mr. Suberville was the principal 
object of attraction. For Leonie’s grief had a 
certain solace in the buoyancy of young delight, 
in the varied scenes of life just opening on her 
view, and above all in the ardent love of the part- 
ner who was to tread those scenes with her. For 
Mr. Suberville, there was no hope to cheer him 
up after this sad hour, No youth, nochange, no 
children to revive the spirit of early life, and 
hold forth a promised charm for its decline. 
Blank and desolate, all that the world contained 
of brightness or joy seemed now receding from 
hie 
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him, and the pitiless tide that just began to flow 
away, was like some remorseless monster about 
to carry off the stay and solace of his old age. 
He felt all this, I am sure, for he looked it; and 
while he clasped his arms couvulsively round 
Leonie’s neck, I saw him weep, as if he had been 
all his life a weeper, although he never perhaps 
had hada wet eye before that wretched day. 
This was not to lastlonger. Mowbray had taken 
his manly farewell of us all, Leonie had given 
me her graceful and friendly adieu, and had 
warmly embraced Alfred whom’ she loved so 
well; but she still stood clasped in the arms 
that had so oft embraced her, but never as they 
did now. ‘The sails were all set, the crew in 
their various positions, the master at the helm; 
repeated calls, unattended to by the afilicted 
Suberville, who was losing his all, and the scarce 
less wretched Leonie, who forgot that she had 
aught left beside, resounded in the air, and the 
ship was swinging from the last cable that held 
it Lo the pier, when Mowbray leaped on the quay 
once more, and snatching his wife from the arms 
that were entwined round her, sprang with her 
again on board, and Mr. Suberville sunk al- 
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most exhausted into Alfred’s arms and mine. 
In a moment more the ship was under sail, and 
we supported the old man unresistingly back to 
the inn. 

It is not for me to pourtray his after feelings. 
Each reader will judge of them perhaps (bad as 
is the rule) by those which would have actuated 
himself. For my part, I was convinced at the 
time that the blow had struck too strongly on 
his heart ever to be recovered, and deeply com- 
miserating his woe, I could not continue its ob- 
servation. All my own arrangements for quit- 
ting the place having been completed, I bade 
farewell to the poor sufferer, for such indeed 
he was, and after a hearty and friendly leave- 
taking with Alfred, I threw my knapsack across 
my shoulders, took my gun under my arm, 
called Ranger to my heel, and walked away 
from the place. As I passed over the ground so 
lately the scene of such animation, there was 
scarcely a living object perceivable. The whole 
population seemed to have crowded towards 
the pier, following as far as they could that mul- 
titude of gallant vessels going rapidly before 
the wind. Four or five lately arrived barks lay 
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lubber-like in the docks, but not so much as a 
streamer fluttered from them to speak them 
*¢ things of life.” I hurried seawards, but not 
by the common track, for I needed silence, 
if not solitude; and I mounted the steep ascent 
which rises above the town, and straggled 
across the hills that overlook the ocean, to- 
wards the lovely glen in which the village of Ar- 
daisse reposes. 

When I reached the topmost level, and threw 
down my unobstructed gaze upon the broad 
ocean, I beheld a glorious view indeed. The 
azure expanse was as smooth as glass. Nota 
wrinkle was visible on its serene face, which 
looked as we might fancifully suppose it to have 
appeared in the first hour of its creation, in the 
early innocence of the world, ere its surface was 
heaved up into boisterous waves, or sullied by 
ihe wrecks and wretchedness which the winds 
and the earth sent over it. Widely spread upon 
this liquid plain was the majestic fleet, the white 
sails looking like a watery encampment; for 
where I stood no motion was visible in the ships, 
nor was their progress to be distinguished on the 
vast surface where they seemed to stand. They 
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nevertheless moved on, and while they pursued 
their steady yet imperceptible career, I threw 
myself on the sheltered bank of scanty herbage. 
There I lay for hours musing on the scene, 
fanned bya soft breeze, which felt like the touch 
of velvet; listening to the murmur of the tide, 
that seemed like the rippling lisp of its earliest 
voice ; and watching the white-wreathed waves, 
which sank so softly on the sand, that they ap- 
peared like snow-flakes melting into its mois- 
tened breast. 

Little by little the fleet was dissolving from 
my gaze; yet the confused and shadowy forms 
of the ships were all the while visible, but they 
seemed to die away from my sight, as a flight 
of wild swans which the observer follows in the 
heavens till he can only mark their fading 
forms like the fragments of dim and distant 
clouds. Without wholly forgetting the more 
peculiar objects-of my interest, Mowbray and 
Leonie, vanishing thus away, my mind took a 
range for whose locality not even the wide ex- 
tent before me was enough. It wandered far 
across the ocean, to rest on those distant shores 
where Edward and his young bride were going 
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to pass long years of love and joy; and I 
thought of the many men who in that very fleet 
were abandoning their native Europe to dare 
the perilous trials of Transatlantic life. I 
imagined those adventurers in their youthful 
enthusiasm, giving up every tie of nature, the 
whole earth before them “ where to choose”— 
not a resting-place—for a young and ardent 
mind has no right to dream of indolence and 
dignify it with the name of repose—bul whereon 
to plant the foot of enterprise and raise the arm 
of independence. I ran over all my old reason~ 
ing on this serious subject, and exclaimed to 
myself as I stood on the heights of Ardaisse, 
‘* No, let others seek in the New World to 
realize the hopes of their ambition ; but let 
him who feels possessed of industry, integrity, 
and even common powers of mind, who can 
battle with the heartlessness of men in their 
general relations with each other, and value the 
warm worth of individual regard ; who can bear 
up against the disappointments incident to 
human life in every clime and country, the false 
promises of the great, the faint praises of the 
littleh—let such a man grapple bravely with that 
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magnificent monster, the civilized world, and he 
will find enough of honour, faith, and goodness, 
to cheer him in his struggle, and amply repay 
him for all his pains.” 

. These opinions did not, however, suit with 
Alfred Suberville’s turn of thought. He panted 
for America, and felt Europe too narrow for the 
free breathing of his mind. He gave uninter- 
rupted and tender attention to his uncle, and to 
his aunt as well, during her lifetime, which ter- 
minated about iwo years after Leonie’s depar- 
ture. Mr. Suberville then at last yielded to the 
arguments of his nephew, the pressing solicita- 
tions of Mowbray and Leonie, and the secret 
wishes of his heart; and seeing his beloved 
country rapidly sinking back, under new in- 
fluences, to that state which all liberal men had 
hoped was never to return, he converted his 
little property into cash, and sought in the arms 
of his long-loved Leonie a pillow for his old age, 
and in the soil of a free country a resting-place 
for his bones. 

Edward Mowbray and his. wife were received 
by his father with the warmth of an affection 
that only ceased with life. His complaint had 
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taken a serious turn, and after some lingering 
months of mixed enjoyment and suffering he 
died, leaving all his fortune to his son. It was 
then that renewed altempts were made by 
Edward and Leonie to induce Mr. Suberville to. 
join them with Alfred. He did so; and Mow- 
bray, abandoning trade for ever, and indulging 
a long-cherished desire of more expanded pur- 
suits, retired far from the bustling scenes of life, 
and has been for some time the proprietor of 
whole tracts of country on the fertile shores of 
the Mississippi. There, with his beloved Leonie, 
the venerable Suberville, the warm-hearted 
Alfred, and a rising family of children, he 
already marks the realization of his proud 
thoughts. He sees himself the founder of a 
race which may yet spread far across the west, 
and look back to him in after-generations, with 
the dim yet powerful reverence which men give 
to the earliest recorded source of their mingled 
misery and joy. 


FHE END. 
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